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DOUBTFUL CASES.’ 


Tue examination of applicants for admission as pupils, in 
whom partial or total deafness is combined with more or less 
weakness of the intellect, is one of the most difficult tasks that 
devolve upon the head of an institution for deaf-mutes. In 
some cases it seems almost impossible to form a fair estimate 
of the child’s mental condition by ordinary tests. Hence it 
occasionally happens that applicants are rejected that might be 
benefited by the methods prevailing in our schools. It is only 
a few months ago that a little deaf boy, eight years of age, was 
brought to me who showed what seemed to mé unmistakable 
symptoms of idiocy. After examining him most thoroughly on 
two different occasions, I assisted in securing his admission to 
an asylum for idiots. He had previously been examined by one 
of the Nestors of our profession, who pronounced him hope- 
lessly idiotic. But I was not aware of this fact until after I 
had given my opinion of the case. When the little fellow had 
been under training for six weeks at the asylum I saw him in 
his class-room, and was astonished at the improvement he had 
made. His teacher had a number of cards on which the names 
of common things were printed. She held up one of the cards 
with the word thumb on it. He immediately showed me one 
of his thumbs, then he showed me his other thumb, and then 
he took hold of my thumbs. In asimilar manner he manifested 
that he had learned to recognize the printed forms of the names 
of a considerable number of familiar objects. He had also com- 
menced to use a pencil and form the letters of the alphabet. If 
perchance that boy had been admitted to my school and had 
not learned any more than that in the first two years, I should 
have considered it my duty to give him a further trial. The 
superintendent of the asylum agreed with me that this boy 
properly belongs to an institution for the deaf, and the neces- 


sary steps for his transfer are soon to be taken. 
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Another case in point is that of a boy who also was placed 
in a school for idiotic children on my recommendation, and 
after having been kept there for six months, and showing him- 
self capable of improvement, was transferred to a deaf-mute 
institution, where he has since been for several years and is 
doing well. 

I could mention more errors of this character which I have 
made, or which were made by others and came to my notice, 
but will close the list with the following instance: A little boy 
nine years old was brought to my school by the advice of the 
superintendent of an idiot asylum in which the little fellow was 
placed after he had been on trial for some time in two different 
institutions for deaf-mutes and had been given up as a hopeless 
imbecile. He remained two years with us and the improvement 
which he made during that time was rather above the average. 
Having partial hearing, he learned to speak very distinctly ; he 
became a good lip-reader ; he remembered language well ; his 
penmanship was good ; he could draw nicely, and he was quick 
in arithmetic. 

Such facts as those which I have just stated seem to indicate 
that no amount of experience and caution will secure immunity 
from errors which, to use a mild term, are deplorable in their 
consequences. Fortunately, mistakes of this kind are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. A discussion of the means by which 
they can generally be avoided is the object of this article. 

The first point to be ascertained is, of course, whether the 
applicant is totally or partially deaf. This is not so easy a task 
as some may be inclined to think. If the parents state that 
the little fellow has never been known to turn around when his 
name is called, or to pay any attention to loud voices, their 
statements in this regard may generally be relied upon, and it 
may be taken for granted that he is totally deaf. But when 
they say, as they often do, “ Sometimes he seems to hear per- 
fectly well and at other times he does not hear at all ;” or, “ He 
can hear perfectly well, but does not understand the meaning of 
the words,” then it is necessary to make the most thorough test 
of the child’s hearing for reasons which will presently become 
apparent. Take, for instance, the last one of the three cases 
which I described. A letter written by the principal of the 
deaf-mute school where the little fellow had been on trial con- 
tains the following passage: “I showed his mother that he 
could hear well, but lacked in powers of imitation, and conse- 
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quently had not been able to learn to speak I advised 
her to take the child to... . ” (the place where the idiot 
asylum is located), “ where there were many others like him.” 

On testing this boy’s hearing, I found that he could hear well all 
the vowel sounds except 0 and e, he could distinguish through 
the ear most of the consonants when spoken in an ordinary 
tone of voice; he could not hear s, z, sh, ch, andj, unless they 
were shouted into his ear; and the sounds of d, ¢, x, 7, v, and 
w he could not hear at all. Now, this boy would, of course, 
turn around every time that somebody spoke behind his back 
in an ordinary tone of voice, for although he could not distin- 
guish every sound that was used in a word or a sentence, yet 
he heard enough sounds to have his attention attracted. He 
would understand some simple directions that were given to 
him in spoken language and carry them out. Hence people 
were led to believe that he could hear all that was said to him. 
He used a number of words, but most of them were spoken so 
imperfectly that only his mother, who was accustomed to his 
defective articulation, could understand him. This is not at 
all surprising, for if we take any group of words and leave out 
the sounds of 0, e, d, t, n, 7, v, and w, which this little fellow 
never heard and therefore had not learned to imitate, and if we 
also eliminate the sounds of s, z, sh, ch, and j, which he heard 
seldom, then the remainder will form an unintelligible mum- 
bling. A proper examination of the class of children who, like 
this boy, appear to hear well but articulate imperfectly will 
generally show the same results which were found in his case, 
viz., that some of the sounds of speech are heard perfectly well, 
others are perceived only when spoken in a loud voice, and still 
others cannot be heard at all. Such children, even when they 
are bright, are more apt to be mistaken for idiots and to be 
sent to a school for imbeciles than those who are totally deaf, 
and in addition are very dull. They are supposed to have nor- 
mal hearing, therefore their failure to acquire speech in the 
natural manner is attributed to mental imbecility. Being able 
to hear part of what is said to them, and to imitate some articu- 
late sounds, they are not apt to resort to natural signs and do not 
become accustomed to this mode of communication. At the same 
time they do not hear enough to understand spoken language 
well. Hence there is no way of drawing them out in an ordi- 
nary examination, and if they have any ideas they cannot ex- 
press them. The brightest pupil, without exception, whom I 
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have ever had under my charge was a semi-deaf boy who, on 
account of his partial hearing, had been mistaken for an idiot 
and placed in a school for feeble-minded children before he was 
sent to a deaf-mute institution. He afterwards became an able 
editor and part owner of a newspaper. 

The proper way of testing the hearing power of an applicant 
of the class to which I refer in the foregoing remarks is to stand 
either beside or behind him, so that he cannot see the move- 
ments of the mouth of the examiner, pronounce the following 
list of the principal elements of speech and their combinations, 
aud require him to repeat them: 

ah (as in father), aw (as in ball), 0, 00, ee. 
bah, baw, bo, boo, bee. 

dah, daw, do, doo, dee. 

fah, faw, fo, foo, fee. 

gah, gaw, go, goo, gee. 

jah, jaw, jo, joo, jee. 

kah, kaw, ko, koo, kee. 

lah, law, lo, loo, lee. 

mah, maw, mo, moo, mee. 

nah, naw, no, noo, nee. 


pah, paw, po, poo, pee. 
rah, raw, ro, roo, ree. 
sah, saw, sO, soo, see. 


zah, zaw, ZO, ZOO, zee. 

shah, shaw, sho, shoo, shee. 
tah, taw, to, too, tee. 

vah, vaw, vO, voo, vee. 
wah, waw, wo, woo, wee. 

Any sound or combination of sounds which the applicant 
fails to hear is to be noted down and the examination must be 
repeated on different days, because the hearing of most semi- 
deaf persons varies with the weather and the state of the at- 
mosphere. They may hear tolerably well on a bright clear day, 
and be almost entirely deaf on a damp and rainy one. 

The tests with the watch and tuning-fork which aurists gen- 
erally employ to estimate the hearing power of a patient are 
utterly useless for our purposes. A child may be able to hear 
the ticking of a watch at the normal distance and yet fail to 
distinguish a number of the sounds of speech. The only relia- 
ble way of finding out whether a child’s hearing is perfect or 
not is to try every sound of speech separately, as indicated by 
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the list which is given above. If it is found that the child is 
deaf to a number of these sounds, this fact is quite sufficient to 
account for his failure to acquire speech in the natural way, and 
he is not necessarily idiotic. His ability to make use of what- 
ever hearing he has, and to pay sufficient attention to what is 
said to him so as to distinguish some of the sounds of the 
alphabet and repeat them, must be considered presumptive evi- 
dence of a degree of intelligence which renders him a proper 
subject for the methods prevailing in institutions for deaf- 
mutes. 

The fact of an applicant’s total or partial deafness having 
been ascertained, the next step is to draw him out and to give 
him an opportunity of showing his mental faculties. I do not 
know of anything that would be a better aid in this regard than 
an attractive picture book, such as McLoughlin’s Object Teacher, 
for instance. A child that will remain totally apathetic at the 
sight of the bright-colored pictures of a boat, a train of cars, 
familiar animals, etc., and will not indicate by some gesture or 
by some sound that he recognizes these objects, gives very little 
or no promise of being benefited by our methods. And he who 
is so excitable that he will glance at a picture and brighten up for 
a moment only as if a ray of intelligence suddenly flashed 
through his brain, but will wander off at once because he is not 
able to fix his attention on anything for an appreciable length 
of time, does not give any encouragement either. If a little 
fellow cannot be induced to look at the pictures which are shown 
to him because he is too much embarrassed or too bashful, I 
take this for a favorable symptom, because I think that a real 
imbecile or low-grade idiot does not know enough to show em- 
barrassment or bashfulness. A child that is easily embarrassed 
or one that is bashful may be very dull, but it does not seem as 
if it could be entirely hopeless. My theory on this point may 
not hold good in all cases, but I have been guided by it for 
many years, and have admitted on trial a number of children 
who appeared doubtful in every respect, and who on their en- 
trance examination gave no other evidence of intelligence except 
bashfulness. In every instance I found afterwards that they 
made sufficient advancement to warrant me in retaining them. 

Entire lack of any idea of numbers is, in my estimation, a 
sure sign of great weakness in a child’s mind. Although we 
sometimes find lightning calculators among the dullest of our 
pupils, just the same as we sometimes find expert draughtsmen 
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or other forms of abnormal development among them, and the 
ability to count and understand numbers cannot therefore be 
taken as reliable evidence of mental vigor in general, yet if I 
show a box of marbles or little cubes to an applicant over six 
years of age and I cannot make him understand to pick up two, 
three, or four at a time, he would have to stand some of my 
other tests pretty well before I could make up my mind that it 
would be worth while to attempt to teach him to read and 
write, or to speak. 

If it be found that a candidate for admission, whose eligibility 
appears doubtful, can distinguish forms and colors, it seems that 
he gives promise of being able to learn in due time to recognize 
the forms of the different letters of the alphabet and the various 
shapes which the mouth assumes during the movements of ar- 
ticulation. To test the ability in this regard I put before him 
a box of beads, all of the same shape, but of different colors, 
and a box of little tablets of the same color, but of different 
shapes, and require him to assort them. Building with blocks, 
arranging little sticks so as to make certain forms, or any child- 
ish game can be made the means of finding out whether an 
applicant is capable of fixing his attention upon a subject and 
whether he has any reasoning faculties. 

Proper answers to the following questions will greatly aid 
the examiner in arriving at a conclusion in regard to a doubt- 
ful case: 

How does he spend his time? 

Does he play with other children? 

Can he do a simple errand? 

Does he notice things? 

After visiting a strange place, does he try to tell what he has 
seen ? 

If he tries to tell, does he succeed in making himself under- 
stood ? 

In the case of a young child that appears doubtful it is well 
to reserve the decision and advise the parents to bring it again 
for examination after one or more years, according to circum- 
stances. We may notice a wonderful change for the better in 
such a child after the lapse of a year or two. I remember par- 
~ ticularly one little girl whom I was inclined to give up as hope- 
less when she was first brought to me at the age of six. I saw 
her again when she was ten years old and found her so much 
improved that I admitted her at once. Her progress was quite 
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satisfactory from the beginning, and continued to be so to the 
end of the time that she was in school. . 

Perhaps some may think that it-is entirely unnecessary to fill 
the pages of the Annals with such desultory remarks asI have 
made, because anybody can tell an idiot when he sees him. But 
I wish to have it remembered that I did not intend to speak of 
idiots. I had reference to a class of unfortunate children who 
appear to be idiotic, but who, when they are given a fair trial, 
are found to be capable of improvement by the prevailing meth- 
ods of deaf-mute instruction. Such children are liable to be 
erroneously refused admission to.our institutions, and the most 
experienced deaf-mute teacher will make mistakes of this kind. 
Considering that the greatest experts on cerebral and mental 
disorders sometimes err in regard to the sanity of a person, it 
would be presumptuous for any of us to claim infallibility of 
judgment in regard to the mental condition of an abnormal 
child. But it may be asked whether the weak mind of a deaf 
child cannot be more speedily and more surely developed in a 
school for the feeble-minded than in one of our institutions. 
In answer to this question I would say: A thousand times, no. 
In the first place, teachers of the feeble-minded are not usually 
prepared to instruct a deaf child, because by far the great ma- 
jority of their pupils can hear; and, in the next place, when I 
think of the difference in the associations in the two respective 
kinds of schools, it seems just as appalling to me that a child who 
could learn anything at all in a deaf-mute institution should be 
sent to an idiotic asylum, as if a patient should be handed over 
toan undertaker while the physician could do him some good. 

D. GREENBERGER, 
Principal of the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 
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DICTION AND IDIOM. 


In a former contribution to the Annals on “Teaching the 
Relative Pronouns,”* the suggestion that teachers of the deaf 
would do well to discourage the use of synonyms by their pu- 
pils gave rise to some misunderstanding, and evidently did not 
make the writer’s meaning sufficiently clear. There was no in- 
tention on the part of the writer to raise an issue on the ques- 
tion of using synonyms, and his only purpose in reverting to 
that subject is to state a little more fully what was meant by 
discouraging the use of synonyms. 

It is to be remembered that, in any comment upon the writ- 
ten language of the deaf, we have reference to those who have 
acquired the power to express themselves to some extent in 
written language. At the end of four years, the ordinary pupil 
is in possession of a vocabulary of three or four hundred words. 
His habit of composition has become pretty well fixed by that 
time, and his later acquisitions are but expansions of the work 
already begun. The skeleton has been formed, and the more 
meat that can be added, the more satisfactory will be the result. 
The first three or four hundred words in a deaf pupil’s vocabu- 
lary are short, easy words, and a suggestion to discourage 
synonyms is nothing else than a plea that the easy Saxon words 
already acquired be retained, in preference to the longer Latin 
equivalents. Ifa pupil has been taught to write, “ Mr. Smith 
built a house,” it would be better for him, to the end of his life, 
to use those words, when necessary, than to write, “ Mr. Smith 
erected a residence.” I do not think there can be two opinions 
on the wisdom of urging our pupils to use such words as buy, 
lead, begin, hate, end, go, hide, whip, letter, famous, in prefer- 
ence to purchase, conduct, commence, abominate, terminate or 
conclude, proceed, conceal, chastise, epistle, and illustrious. 
It is desirable that our pupils should know every word they meet, 
but it is not desirable to use synonyms for the language already 
in their possession. To encourage the use of long words for 
the short, easy words already familiar would bring us under 
Goldsmith’s criticism of Dr. Johnson, of “ making minnows talk 
like whales.” The boy who wrote of making shoes on a conclu- 
sion (last), and the one who fermented on his father’s farm, to- 
gether with the Frenchman who wrote to his English friend, 


* Annals, xxxiii, 229-234. 
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praying that “ he and his family might be pickled to all eternity,’ 
might have expressed themselves very clearly had they been less 
ambitious for synonyms. 

If it were only possible to find out what words were best 
adapted to the requirements of every-day life, and what number 
could be practically taught in the few years at our disposal, a 
valuable aid in the work of instruction would be secured. Of 
the one hundred and fourteen thousand words in the English 
language, we must make up our minds to dispense with all but 
a thousand when we consider the written language of the deaf. 
The mastery, indeed, of five hundred words would be a most 
gratifying accomplishment. It is claimed, by no less an au- 
thority than Max Miiller, that a well-educated English scholar, 
a representative of the best University, one who is familiar with 
Shakespeare and Milton, does not use more than three to four 
thousand words. ‘The Hebrew Testament says all that it has 
to say in 5,642 words, while an English author says that in his 
parish the rural laborers have not more than three hundred 
words. However much we may mourn over it, the fact remains 
that, if our pupils are to express themselves in grammatical 
language, we must be content with a limited vocabulary; and 
it is much to be feared that time spent in technical studies, in 
memorizing technical phraseology, is so much time taken away 
from practice in the language of the common people. 

While it is true that the sign-language is not responsible for 
the errors so common in the compositions of our pupils—at 
least, no more so than the knowledge of their national language 
causes the mistakes made by foreigners —nevertheless, it is true 
that a constant and an inveterate habit of signing involves 
thinking in signs, and predisposes to omissions and inversions 
in writing. The place of the sign-language is, unquestionably, 
in the hands of the teacher, and a pupil’s whole environment— 
to use a fashionable word—should necessitate constant spelling 
and composition. The child who finds himseif in the streets 
of a foreign city learns the language of the country by virtue 
of his surroundings. We can, in a large measure, create those 
circumstances for deaf children at school. If it is the destiny 
of a child to be deaf, it can have no greater boon, so far as its 
intellectual life is concerned, than to have deaf parents. Such 
children learn to think and to spell before coming to school, 
and generally stand above the average in their studies. 

Recent discussions have made it necessary to lay particular 
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stress upon a fact worn almost threadbare in these pages. We 
are constantly forgetting that the children who come to our 
institutions have no more affinity for English than for French, 
German, or any other language. We are all the time compar- 
ing them to hearing children, but there is scarcely a point of 
resemblance between the two classes. They are, in some respects, 
like hearing children in a foreign community, but the latter get 
the new language without instruction. They are not like stu- 
dents of the ancient languages, for they have already mastered 
the grammar of their own tongue. They bear a certain ratio 
of resemblance to both these classes, but the difficulties in the 
way of the deaf are far greater than either of these have to 
contend with. 

The ability to write a foreign language is a much higher ac- 
complishment than the ability to read it. There are many peo- 
ple who find no difficulty in reading some one of the modern 
languages, who yet cannot write half-a-dozen sentences cor- 
rectly in the same. In the evolution and structural work of 
written English, in our schools, the steps must be easy ; there 
must be system; there must be some definiteness of aim. The 
man whoaims at the moon will probably shoot higher than the 
man who aims at a bush, but it would be infinitely more to his 
credit if he aimed at something he could possibly hit. The 
wonder to me is, not that the deaf write incorrectly, but that 
they write with any sense at all, for this English tongue is so 
arbitrary, and again so conventional in its constructions, that 
foreigners generally feel that it ought to be regularized. It is 
no uncommon thing to find men who have all their lives been 
accustomed to the best society, masters, too, in the art of com- 
position, tripping in an astonishing manner. Some years ago 
Dean Alford wrote a series of articles in an English magazine 
on “ The Queen’s English.” The articles brought out a criticism 
on “* The Dean’s English.” One of the curiosities of the debate 
that followed between Dean Alford and Mr. Moon was a piece of 
composition of ten lines, conveying only one meaning, yet capa- 
ble of more than ten thousand different constructions. By actual 
computation, it was found that the changes could be rung on 
that paragraph 10,462 times (“The Dean’s English,” page 71). 
I have no doubt that most of us would just as soon read a sen- 
tence with no sense at all as to read one of such squinting 
construction as to look ten thousand ways. It is altogether 
impossible for those who have not heard a language to write it 
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idiomatically. This is well illustrated by the Latin of the age 
of Augustus and that of the ecclesiastical writers of the middle 
ages. The latter is a wide departure from classical Latin, as 
any tyro in the study can find out. 

The ability of the deaf to read depends upon the character of 
theworkinhand. It may be said, however, that what is generally 
termed “English literature” is out of their reach. Of that the 
deaf, as a class, can have no practical knowledge. The inability 
to read high standard works is common to all students of a 
new language. It is true that our pupils are not found “ por- 
ing over. books” (Draper); they cannot make much sense 
out of the books of hearing children; but is it reasonable 
to expect it? I have known a great number of young men, 
students in other Janguages, but I have never yet known one to 
curl himself up in a cosey corner, all by himself, feet in slippers 
and fire ablaze, his face all aglow with the comfort of his sur- 
roundings, chuckling within himself at the thought of a few 
hours’ delightful fellowship with Juvenal, Horace, or Persius. 
Charming as the story of the Country Mouse and the Town 
Mouse may be, if it has to be evolved from strata upon strata 
of the dictionary, it evokes nothing but a feeling of weariness, 
though Horace be the author and his hexameters the best. Ask 
an average student, and he will tell you that he would rather 
‘play horse” any day than sit down to such drudgery. But 
to expect him to do this without a dictionary would strike the 
ordinary college boy as so preposterous that if he failed to ex- 
press himself in appropriate English it would simply be because 
he had no language to do justice to the occasion. Nevertheless, 
the deaf are to be encouraged to read. The daily papers pub- 
lished in a few of our institutions are the best incentives yet 
found to interest pupils in reading. We have received no greater 
pleasure than to observe the intensity of interest which has 
accompanied the daily reading and translation of Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Hans Anderson’s Stories, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the Tale 
of Two Cities, and other works. Deaf-mutes are not gifted with 
the power of divination. They cannot understand words and 
phrases whose meanings they have never learned. To send 
them to the dictionary would be to repeat the blunder of a good 
man who, in an address to children, defined “summary” as “an 
abbreviated synopsis of anything.” These “nimble and airy 
servitors” of human thought have no fixed and certain value. 
The addition of a single letter frequently changes the whole 
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meaning of a sentence. A lawyer’s practice and his practices 
are very different things. These subtleties of our language are 
so refined that only hearing can detect them. 

The physical analagon which has led to the selection of a 
word so often lurks behind its psychical meaning as greatly to 
mislead aliens to the language. It is quite probable that, in 
their origin, words were restricted to one meaning; but trope, 
figure, metaphor, and metonymy have made such havoc with 
human speech that the same words come to have a great va- 
riety of meanings, and continue, in company with prepositions, 
to acquire new significations, long after the metaphors and as- 
sociations which called them into being have passed into ob- 
livion. An illustration of the variety of meanings a word comes 
to have is the Greek ,3é/A, which, in one of the dictionaries, has 
one hundred and two significations. This highly figurative 
nature of English speech is a great hindrance to reading. There 
have been discovered from seventy to eighty varieties of the use 
of metonymy. When we add to these the number of similes, 
hyperboles, and ellipses with which our language abounds, 
some of the difficulties which beset the way of the deaf in read- 
ing may be appreciated. 


The primary meaning of a word is often no index of its popu- 
lar use. We no longer speak of punctwal truths; silly no longer 
means blessed. We do not now speak of a Christian man as a 
knave of Jesus Christ, nor are we now enjoined to have a holy 
resentment towards God. I do not see how, apart from in- 


struction, the deaf could ever know that a “fast man” was a 


‘loose one ;” and that a horse was “ fast” when he ran quickly 


and “fast” when he was tied. There are also intellectual traits 
which often hinder correct reading and writing. In every 
school there are pupils who may very properly be called nomi- 
nalists ; pupils who think in isolated words, whose mental habit 
leads them to string words together as beads on a string, and 
the loss of a few makes little difference in the result. A sen- 
tence means no more to such pupils than each word means 
separately. Then there are pupils who have no regard for the 
order of words. ‘They think in pictures; they are realists. 
Everything is subordinated to getting the idea; a very com- 
mendable trait in a pupil, if he would only have some regard 
to the sequence of words in a sentence. The sentences of a 
lesson pass through his mind like the dissolving views of a 
magic lantern, and words are left to find their own places. To 
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break up the habit of studying and memorizing mere words, 
and to insist upon attention to the order of construction as 
well as to the thought, will require all the skill, energy, and 
patience of which a teacher is master. 

But perbaps the greatest difficulty in reading and writing con- 
sists in what is called the idioms of language. While Whitney, 
Miller, Grant White, Latham, Trench, and several others write 
freely of idioms, none of them give us any intelligible discus- 
sion of what it is that constitutes an idiom. Marsh, in his 
“Lectures on the English Language,” is the only one to define 
carefully what he means by idiom. He finds that the word 
idiom is often used as synonymous with language, and for the 
specific purposes of his discussion he uses the term “ idiotism.” 
Under that word he defines what is generally meant by idiom. 
Of this word he says: * We employ it to denote that class of 
linguistic anomalies which teachers of language and dictionaries 
call phrases or phraseological expressions. These are verbal 
constructions which contravene all rules, general and special, 
and the purport of which is wholly conventional, and cannot be 
gathered from the meaning of the several menrbers which com- 
pose it.” The word idiotism is of unfortunate euphony, and its 
associations are not altogether agreeable. I prefer to use the 
word “idiom,” meaning by that what Marsh has here defined, 
and what is now generally covered by the expression “ idiomatic 
phrase.” The absence of the word peculiar in Marsh's defini- 
tion makes it necessary to add that this is the most general test 
of what is idiomatic. We may then say that expressions which 
are anomalous, irregular, untranslatable, and peculiar are 
idioms. A sentence or phrase may be perfectly parsable, per- 
fectly regular, and yet be in some sense peculiar. We speak 
of “a learned man,” “a tired man,” and may say “he is very 
learned,” “he is very tired ;” but if we should say “he is very 
surprised,” “he is very disappointed,” ‘ he is very delighted,” 
we should violate, not grammar, but idiomatic usage, for that 
demands that we write very much surprised, disappointed, de- 
lighted. We may say “the man’s money,” or “the man’s 
watch,” and “the door of the house,” but not “the house’s 
door.” It is correct to say “ he took cold,” but “ he took sick ” 
is not idiomatic, though the grammar in each case is precisely 
the same. It is the peculiar genius of our language that com- 
pels us to say “ I wonder how” and not “I think how.” So we 
say “good enough,” old enough,” putting the adverb after the 
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adjective. It is this departure from ordinary usage that leads 
so many of our pupils to write “ enough old,” “ enough good.” 
The difficulty of writing English correctly may be seen by such 
inconsistencies as “ at home” but not “at house,” “ at school ” 
but not “at institution,” “at liberty” but not ‘at freedom,” 
“at work” but not “at business.” “Out of money,” “ out of 
food,” * out of coal,” * out of ” almost anything means without 
each of these things; * out of,” in this connection, is equal to 
a negative; but ‘out of love,” “out of respect,” means with love 
and respect. The infinitive follows regularly the verbs forced, 
compelled, caused, and it would be correct to write “ The 
teacher compelled John to study his lesson,” but with the verb 
“made ” the sign of the infinitive has to be omitted, and the 
sentence becomes “made John study his lesson.” So with 
“permit,” ‘ suffer,” and “allow;” they each require the infinitive 
with “to.” It is in following this natural usage that our pupils 


write “let him to go,” “let me to write,” which is correct so 
far as grammatical form is concerned. It is contrary to 
rule to have a direct object after a verb in the passive voice, 
but we find good authority and good usage for such expressions 
as “they were offered their lives,” “he was given a commis- 


sion.” There is an occasional tendency to throw words together 
in lumps, as “ ought to be taken notice of,” or “ ought not to 
be lost sight of.” Such verbal combinations are difficult to 
teach. Foreigners would not be,likely to get any sense out of 
“laughed in his sleeve,” “ out at the elbows.” 

The figurative character of an expression does not change its 
idiomatic nature. The two are often found together, but there 
is no necessary connection between them. So many and so 
various are the peculiar phrases and expressions of our speech 
that Marsh well says: “ He who resolves to utter or write 
nothing which he cannot parse will find himself restricted to a 
beggarly diction.” How true this statement is Hodgson’s book 
on “ Errors in English” demonstrates, for according to that au- 
thor the general mass of those who write express themselves 
ungrammatically. It is to be expected, from what has been al- 
ready said, that in the most elementary books idioms will be 
found. The admirable series of text-books, “ First Lessons in 
English,” by Miss. C. C. Sweet, contain all the idioms that be- 
ginners ought to be troubled with. If they master the forty 
to fifty idioms in No. 1 during the first year they are 
doing well. The stories in No. 4 contain from sixteen to 
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thirty idioms each. Here is a selection of idioms from a story 
in No. 4: 


cost thirty dollars = cost him thirty dollars. 
one noon = one day at noon. 
after riding an hour = after riding for an hour. 
after dinner = after he ate his dinner. 
a little while = for a little while. 
before school = before he went to school. 
looked very sober = looked very soberly would be grammatical. 
went to school = went to the or his school. 
kept thinking = idiomatic phrase for continued to think. 
after school = after the school was dismissed. 
went home = went ¢o his home. 
out of doors = out of the house. 
. going duwn town = going to the city or to the town. 
walking down town = walking to the city. 
felt tempted = was tempted. 
drew it home = drew itt to his home. 
looked confused = seemed to be confused. 
One of the boys at school = one boy of the boys at the school. 
felt troubled = was troubled. 
went to school = went to the school. 
made him feel unhappy = made him ¢@o feel unhappily. 
ran home = ran ¢o his home. 
that night = during that night. 
the next morning = on the next morning. 
ran up stairs = ran up the stairs. 
before breakfast = before he ate his breakfast. 
ran down = ran down the stairs. 
understood why == understood the reason why. 
knew who = knew the man who. 


I am well aware that in the above selections I have opened a 
wide field of controversy, but whether the interpretation of 
each phrase be correctly given or not is a matter of little con- 
sequence. Several of the expressions in the story will bear a 
different paraphrase from the one given. The only purpose in 
analyzing the story in this way is to note the prevalence of 
idiom in our language. I have made a selection of idioms, most 
of which have been taught during the past four years, and they 
are here submitted. 


IDIOMS. 


At anchor. At study. At leisure. 
At home. At church. At rest. 
At school. At hand. At play. 
At work. At liberty. At war. 
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At peace. 

At odds. 

At last. 

At random. 

At sight. 

At length. 

At most. 

At all. 

At best. 

At night. 

At all events. 

At any rate. 

At all hazards. 

At a venture. 

At short notice. 

At variance with. 

At a disadvantage. 

At first sight. 

At the point of death. 

At the spur of the mo- 
ment. 


At the top of his voice. 


At the mercy of. 
According to custom. 
After dinner. 

After school. 

All the world over. 
All the year round. 
All day long. 

Allin good time. 

All hands on deck. 
Above all. 

All one. 

All the same. 

All on one side. 

All over with one. 

As a matter of course. 
As the matter stands. 
As the case may be. 
As regards. 

As follows. 

As things are. 

As luck would have it. 
As usual. 

As far as Washington. 
As it were. 

As the story goes. 
Arm in arm. 

Arms akimbo. 

Above all. 
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Along shore. 
Again and again. 
Away with him. 
By all means. 
By the by. 
By and by. 
By way of. 
By 
y means of. 
3y virtue of. 
y all account. 
night and by day. 
order of. 


degrees. 


y turns. 

y the dozen. 

y word of mouth. 

y fits and starts. 
Beyond doubt. 
Beyond question. 
Beyond recovery. 
Beyond all expectation. 
Beyond all praise. 
Beyond one’s depth. 
Bridge over a difficulty. 
Bring up a child. 
Bring down the house. 
Bring in a verdict. 
Bring about peace. 
Behind time. 

Below par. 

Before dinner. 

Beat time. 

Beat all hollow. 

Beat black and blue. 

Beat up recruits. 

Beat about the bush. 

Bound for home. - 

Be that as it may. 

Bear in mind. 

Bear fruit. 

Bear examination. 

Bear telling again. 

Bear interest. 

Bear up under misfor- 
tune. 

Bear hardship. 

Bear witness against. 

Break to pieces. 

Break off from drinking. 

Break loose from. 


Break forth into sing- 
ing. 

Break out from jail. 

Break up house-keep- 
ing. 

Break down all oppo- 
sition. 

Break ground for. 

Break a horse in. 

Break a door open. 

Break friendship. 

Break ranks. 

Break up fcr the sum- 
mer. 

Bone of contention. 

Blow off steam. 

Breathe one’s last. 

Break down. 

Buy on credit. 

Beneath one’s notice. 

Can but. 

Cast anchor. 

Cast in his teeth. 

Cat and dog life. 

Cares for nobody. 

Cares not a cent. 

Call him out. 

Call out somebody. 

Call in upon. 

Calls for punishment. 

Came to pass. 

Came to a standstill. 

Call for help. 

Carry on war. 

Carry on business. 

Carried off by fever. 

Change one’s mind. 

Come what may. 

Come into play. 

Come to a dead-lock. 

Come around. 

Come to grief. 

Come in for a share. 

Come out in fuvor of. 

Come to the point. 

Come to a conclusion. 

Come short of. 

Come in fashion. 

Commit to our trust. 

Commit to paper. 
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Commit to memory. 

Confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Cut the matter short. 

Cut up capers. 

Cut the acquaintance 
of. 

Cut and dried. 

Cut up at school. 

Drop in the bucket. 

Drop off soon. 

Died from the effects 
of. 

Dead and gone. 

Dead drunk. 

Dead set against. 

Dead in earnest. 

Dead of night. 

Depend upon it. 

Do away with. 

Do one’s best. 

Do over again. 

Down town. 

Down stream. 

Down upon one. 

Draw up in line. 

Draw interest. 

Draw to a close. 

Drink liquor. 

Drive one mad. 

Drive into the midst. 

Drum up recruits. 

Ever so little. 

Ever so much. 

Ever and anon. 

Every now and then. 

Every little helps. 

Every-day clothes. 

Exempt from service. 

Eat one’s words. 

Eaten up with envy. 

Eat bread and butter. 

Eats hay, ete. 

End to end. 

Early in the morning. 

Escaped attention. 

Earn money. 

Exercise authority. 

Fall into line. 

Fall behind. 
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Fall short of. 

Fall in with company. 

Fall dead. 

Fall away to nothing. 

Fall in with a plan. 

Fall away from. 

Fall out with. 

Fall down on purpose. 

Fell to raising money. 

Feel cold, warm, etc. 

Feel inclined to. 

Feel ashamed of, etc. 

For example. 

For instance. 

For the most part. 

For the time being. 

For all that. 

For ever. 

For as much as. 

For aught I know. 

Few and far between. 

From first to last. 

From beginning to end. 

From head to foot. 

From day to day. 

From morning till dark. 

Fritter away time. 

Fasten on the mind. 

Friends fall off in mis- 
fortune. 

False returns. 

False pretences. 

Flew open. 

Fly into a passion. 

Fill up to the brim. 

Full of fun. 

Full of mischief. 

Free from pain. 

Free from prison. 

Free from sorrow. 

Free speech. 

Firing off cannon. 

Go home. 

Go to work. 

Ge to law. 

Go right ahead. 

Go a fishing. 

Go a hunting. 

Go halves with. 

Go against. 
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Go over it again. 

Go about one’s busi- 
ness. 

Go the rounds. 

Gone for good. 

Gone on a vacation. 

Gone into business. 

Gone abroad. 

Gone to pieces. 

Gone for good. 

Got into trouble. 

Got sight of. 

Got out of bed. 

Got up a plan. 

Got angry at. 

Got over a cold. 

Got notice of. 

Going to clear up. 

Going to go home. 

Going to happen. 

Going to wreck. 

Gain power. 

Gaining ground. 

Gain control of. 

Gain one over. 

Good for nothing. 

Good deal of. 

Good enough. 

Give pleasure. 

Give a guess. 

Give notice. 

Give one a hand. 

Give attention. 

Give one’s self up to. 

Give a dressing down. 

Gun went off. 

Grew pale. 

Growing cold. 

Hand over. 

Have one’s say. 

Have at the end of the 
tongue. 

Have a great mind to. 

Have a hand in. 

Have nothing to do 
with. 

Have no business there. 

Have to go. 

Have on. 

Have nothing. 
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Hands off. 

Hang together. 

Had to give up. 

Hard up for money. 

Hard by. 

Half and half. 

Has a will of his own. 

Height of folly. 

Help forward. 

Help up stairs. 

Head over heels. 

Head and shoulders. 

Head or tail. 

Hear well of. 

Hear no good of. 

Hear say. 

Hold the even tenor 
of his way. 

Hold his own. 

Hold on to the end. 

Hold up under trials. 

Hold off. 

Hold in hand. 

Hold good. 

Honors of war. 

High time. 

Hang on the lips of. 

Hand to hand. 

In haste. 

In a hurry. 

In care of. 

In the long run. 

In a great degree. 

In earnest. 

In all respects. 

In all conscience. 

In point of fact. 

In the main. 

In detail. 

In hand. 

In honor bound. 

In error. 

In doubt. 

In suspense. 

In round numbers. 

In office. 

In secret. 

In order that. 

In order. 

In line. 
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In spite of. 

In full force. 

In course of time. 

In accordance with. 

In union with. 

In keeping with. 

In time. 

In less than no time. 

In regard to. 

In the order of battle. 

In conclusion. 

In the interest of. 

In ignorance of. 

In idleness. 

In the way of. 

Invest money. 

In defence of one’s 
country. 

Ill of a fever. 

I'll be bound. 

warrant you. 

Just over. 

Just now. 

Just then. 

Join hands. 

Keep a going. 

Keep at work. 

Keep boarders. 

Keep away from. 

Keep company with. 

Keep clear of. 


Keep hammering away. 


Keep in order. 

Keep in sight of. 

Keep in view. 

Keep out of the way. 

Keep on hand. 

Keep it up. 

Keep on with. 

Keep body and soul 
together. 

Keep up with one’s 
class. 

Keep up appearances. 

Keep time. 

Keep order. 

Keep still. 

Keep watch for. 

Keep a sharp lookout. 

Keep well. 


Keep on writing. 

Knock to pieces. 

Knew nothing about. 

Knew what, where, 
when, how, etc. 

Kick up a fuss. 

Kick the beam. 

Kill time. 

Kind of (something). 

Knocked him down. 

Land ahead. 

Laugh in his sleeve. 
Laugh out of the other 
side of his mouth. 
Laugh to scorn. 

Lay bare. 
Lay down arms. 


- Lay heads together. 


Lay in a store of. 
Lay up treasure. 
Lay siege to. 

Lay to heart. 

Lay waste. 

Laid up with sickness. 
Labor of love. 

Let off scott free. 
Let fly at. 

Leans towards. 

Left over. 

Lie around. 

Lie under suspicion. 
Lie at ease. 

Lie in one’s power. 
Long and short of it. 
Look full in the face. 
Looks rainy. 

Look sharp. 

Looks as if. 

Look forward to. 
Look out. 

Looking for help. 
Long way off. 

Lose sight of. 

Many a time. 

Make the best of. 
Make good one’s word. 
Make sure of. 

Make short work of. 
Make believe. 

Make light of. 
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Make no difference. 
Make up one’s mind. 
Make haste. 

Make war. 

Make bold. 

Make much of. 

Make the most of. 
Make right. 

Make towards home. 
Make peace with. 
Make love to. 
Making allowance for. 
Making money. 
March in line. 
Matter of fact. 

Meet half way. 

More and more. 


More than a match for. 


Milk and water sort of 
man. 

Near at hand. 

Never mind. 

Never give up. 

Neck and heels. 

Next to nothing. 

Next door to. 


Neither here nor there. 


Neither rhyme nor rea- 
son in it 

Neither one thing nor 
the other. 

Nip in the bud. 

Not up to much. 

No use trying. 

No help for it. 

No matter. 

No way around it. 

No such thing. 

Now and then. 

Nothing loath. 

Nothing at all. 

Night and day. 

Null and void. 

Odds and ends. 

Of course. 

Of no use. 

Of no effect. 

Off and on. 

Off with you. 

On trial. 
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On horseback. 

On business. 

On behalf of. 

On motion of. 

On credit. 

On leave. 

On fire. 

On hand. 

On foot. 

On file. 

On high. 

On a sudden. 

On a par with. 

On tiptoe. 

On all sides. 

On the whole. 

On the contrary. 

On the point of. 

On all accounts. 

On the sly. 

On all fours. 

One by one. 

Once upon a time. 

Once for all. 

Ounce too often. 

Open fire. 

Out of date. 

Out of fashion. 

Out of temper. 

Out of place. 

Out upon you. 

Out with it. 

Out of print. 

Out of doors. 

Out of work. 

Out and out. 

Out of order. 

Out of respect for. 

Out of sight. 

Out of keeping with. 

Out of season. 

Out at the elbows. 

Over and above. 

Over again. 

Over night. 

Over time. 

Over head and ears in 
debt. 

Over against. 

Part and parcel. 


Past all hope. 

Pass in and out. 

Passing strange. 

Pitched battle. 

Point of order. 

Point of view. 

Plead guilty. 

Plunge into dissipation. 

Play the fool. 

Play ball, ete. 

Play fast and loose. 

Pressed for time. 

Put in order. 

Put out of order. 

Put up at. 

Put up for sale. 

Put to silence. 

Put to death. 

Put to flight. 

Put up witb. 

Put on airs. 

Put to the sword. 

Put on trial. 

Quick and the dead. 

Quite young. 

Quite well. 

Rank and file. 

Raise wheat, barley, 
etc. 

Raise horses, cows, etc. 

Raise money. 

Reduce to order. 

Remain at a distance. 

Ready money. 

Ready to go. 

Reason one out of. 

Render an account of. 

Render judgment. 

Rest in peace. 

Rests with him to de- 
cide. 

Ring the changes on. 

Rides easy. 

Rides hard. 

Right away. 

Right along. 

Ringing in one’s ears. 

Rise and fall of. 

Rise in value. 

Roll around. 
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Run its course. 

Run riot. 

Run a risk. 

Run into debt. 

Runs night and day. 

Run after fashions. 

Run to weeds. 

Run away with. 

Run fast. 

Run down town. 

Run through money. 

Rush forward. 

Rush headlong into. 

Save and except. 

Same as usual. 

Save money. 

Save time. 

Save trouble. 

Save work. 

Set at ease. 

Set at defiance. 

Set at work. 

Set at rest. 

Set in motion. 

Set in order. 

Set on fire. 

Set on foot. 

Set a going. 

Set down in a book. 

Set free. 

Set eyes on. 

Set one against another. 

Set sail for. 

Set forward. 

Set up type. 

Set up in business. 

Set a trap for. 

Set the teeth on edge. 

Set out on a journey. 

Stand for office. 

Stands to reason. 

Stand up for one’s 
friends. 

Stand fire. 

Stand treat. 

Stand fast. 

Stand examination. 

Stand in line. 

Step by step. 

Step backward. 
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Step aside. 
Struck dead. 
Strike up a tune. 
Strike for home. 
Strike a light. 
Strike dumb. 


Settle down to business. 


Scrape acquaintance. 
Shot ahead of. 
Serves him right. 
Side by side. 


Steal a march upon one. 


Such a pretty flower. 
Swear false witness. 


Swear the peace against. 


Sweet upon one. 


Swim against the stream. 


Sink or swim. 
Take heart. 

Take oath. 

Take place. 

Take tea. 

Take time. 

Take root. 

Take stock. 

Take cold. 

Take breath. 

Take effect. 

Take aim. 

Take advantage of. 
Take into account. 
Take a pen in hand. 
Take in sail. 

Take in coal. 

Take in hand. 
Take in vain. 

Take part in. 

Take the part of. 
Take up arms. 
Take to heart. 
Take to the woods. 
Take in Washington. 
Taken by surprise. 
Talk at random. 


Taking all things to- 


gether. 
Taking all in all. 
Take care of. 
Talking in his cups. 
Tear to pieces. 


Ten to one. 
Throw light upon. 
Think much of. 
Think well of. 


Through thick and thin. 


There is, etc. 
There came. 
Throw overboard. 
Throw into the shade. 
The height of folly. 
Throw into confusion. 
Time on one’s hands. 
Till doomsday. 

Time and again. 
Time and tide. 

Time enough. 

Time out of mind. 
Time of day. 

Tooth and nail. 

To wit. 

To and fro. 

To the face. 

To the number of. 


To tell how it happened. 
To let the matter stand. 


Took fire. 
‘Took a drop too much. 
Took the law into his 
own hands. 
Under arms. 
Under fire. 
Under ground. 
Under orders. 
Under way. 
Under control. 


Under the influence of. 


Under bonds. 
Under consideration. 
Under oath. 

Up and down. 

Up and be off. 

Up to something. 
Up stream. 

Up and at them. 
Upside down. 
Uphill work. 
Used to. 

Up to the mark. 
Wage war against. 
Wait on. 
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Wait over fora train. Walks after the flesh. Weigh one’s spirits 
Walk down town. Watch over one. down. 
Walk uphill. Wait a bit. Well off. 
Walk fast. Waste one’s time. Well enough. 
Walk off about one’s Wasting away. Well to do. 
business. Waste paper. Weary of study, etc. 
Walk home. Wasting one’s time. Wear a hole in. 
Walk in. Ways and means. Wear and tear. 
Walk in one’s sleep. Weigh anchor. Wear out one’s patience. 
W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


MORE ON IDIOMS. 


Mr. Watker’s paper on Idioms in the January number of the 
Annals calls attention to a very important and practical sub- 
ject. 

Certainly, the deaf must be trained to the correct understand- 
ing of idiomatic English as it exists. Yet, for all this, stories 
written in the simplest form of language are essential, since 
they are an incentive and the ground-work upon which idioms 
are to be added by degrees as the pupil advances. 

Years ago, while teaching, this subject was forcibly brought 
to the writer’s attention. At that time, when pupils asked the 
meaning of single words, explanations were commonly given 
without reference to the phrase where the word occurred. As 
a natural consequence, not a few, even in advanced classes, found 
themselves hopelessly befogged in their attempts to understand 
language. 

Taking a bright pupil, who was reading a simple work on 
history, the writer went through one page, sentence by sentence, 
while the pupil expressed in signs the ideas conveyed. The 
result was most amazing. Hardly a single phrase was taken in 
its right sense. So simple a phrase as “ of course” was under- 
stood not as meaning certainly or truly, but something like “ of 
road.” 

Another was found committing page after page of a different 
work to memory and repeating the same correctly in the class- 
room. It was mere parrot-like repetition, however, as further 
investigation showed that the pupil simply memorized a string 
of words. He knew that each of a series of questions referred 
to a particular paragraph, which he wrote out when the question 
was asked; but beyond this he was absolutely at sea. To put 
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the identical question in different language was to leave him 
helplessly stranded. Mere cramming like this has proved most 
unfortunate for many of the deaf. 

Profiting by this revelation, the writer always made it a point 
to require the production of the sentence where a word was 
found, and then to give the correct meaning of the word or 
phrase. Usually, these were explained by other words or phrases 
of equivalent meaning which the pupil already knew. 

Some of our most intelligent teachers would be astounded 
were they to sit down beside a pupil and carefully cross-examine 
him on the meaning of the phrases in any single page of a book. 
It will also be found that most pupils lack the faculty of infer- 
ring the meaning from the context; and also fail to refer things 
spoken of back to their proper antecedents in the same or pre- 
ceding sentences. 

It isa good thing for an instructor to make this experiment, 
for one then realizes how very serious a matter is the teaching 
of language. Only a real knowledge of and sympathy with the 
wants and difficulties of the deaf will enable a teacher to help 
them successfully. 

This is a laborious and painstaking process, to which those 
accustomed all their life to a ready apprehension of common 
language on the part of others do not easily adapt themselves. 
New teachers, though finely educated and well-informed, are 
prone to make grievous mistakes and spoil good classes for want 
of this experience. _ As the late Mr. Foster was wont to put it, 
a hatful of eyes are spoiled to make a successful operator. 

In order to insure a really practical and efficient training in 
the use of language it is desirable to provide for two things, as 
below : 

1. Speaking teachers upon entering the profession should 
associate with pupils for a time and be drilled by some thor- 
oughly experienced and successful instructor before commenc- 
ing actual work. This is surely as needful as the preliminary 
training insisted upon in other professions. 

2. Of deaf teachers, only those who have a good command of 
idiomatic English should be appointed. Many of the deaf make 
splendid instructors for their companions in misfortune, whose 
difficulties they are better qualified to appreciate and provide 
for than are hearing persons. A talent for teaching is valuable 
wherever found, and, other things being equal, deafness is no 
disqualification. It is, however, a very grave and mischievous 
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error to place classes under instructors who are not themselves 
masters of language. 

Another great hindrance is rushing pupils through advanced 
branches, which do them no real good, but merely make a fine 
show to astonish the public. Indeed, this is a great and crying 
evil in schools for the deaf as well as those for the hearing. No 
wonder, then, that we find many bright graduates exhibiting 
such a wretched command of language. Any one can readily 
perceive this when holding a conversation in writing with such 
pupils on general subjects. A pupil leaving school with a good 
idiomatic command of English, and familiar with the four ground 
rules of arithmetic, is perfectly well equipped to make his way 
in the world. If any natural inclination exists that way, he will 
assuredly find means to master the higher branches also. 

A teacher of the deaf must be the architect of language. To 
build up little by little, waiting patiently for years till the per- 
fect work stands revealed, needs both wisdom and courage. . 
This must be done in all real and solid work that is to endure. 

The illegitimate and inordinate use of signs is also largely re- 
sponsible for the lack of a correct knowledge of language. 
Novices in the instruction of the deaf are nearly always carried 
away by signs, and others use them carelessly and indiscrimi- 
nately. Then, again, signs, once learned, come so easy and are 
so concise that the inclination is strong to use them in prefer- 
ence to the slow and often irksome course of writing, the manual 
alphabet, or articulation. Pupils, too, unless held in check, invari- 
ably abuse signs. A careful and judicious teacher is seldom at 
a loss to find other and simpler words or phrases to explain new 
ones, and signs should be reserved as a last resort. Signs, in- 
deed, have a real and important part to play; but let them be 
handled wisely and not abused. The deaf themselves are often 
bitter in denunciation of methods which have left them so little 
command of language. 

Mr. Walker’s plan of selecting idioms most common in every- 
day life and building up language on these is a good one. In 
regard to the manner of defining phrases, it may be illustrated 
in the following examples selected from those sentences he quotes 
from Miss Alcott : 

PHRASE. EXPLANATION. 
Hold your tongue, = speak not; be silent. 
Stir her up, = excite her; make her angry. 
Full of, = much pleased with; much interested in. 
Could not find the heart to, = did not like to; was unwilling to. 
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It is very important to make pupils understand that phrases 
have a meaning as a whole and are used as if they were single 
words, which may often be substituted for them. For this rea- 
son it is a good plan to underline all phrases. 

In this connection, it may be added that there is a decided 
advantage in allowing pupils to read freely any book or story 
paper that is exciting enough to rivet their attention. The 
teacher can then underline all the words and phrases requiring 
explanation and make a list of these, to which he adds the proper 
definitions. True, it defaces a book to mark it this way; but 
only one book need be spoiled, and the advantage is very great. 
Pupils can then refer to this list and find out for themselves 
the meaning of any word or phrase in that particular book or 
paper. AlJl not made clear in this way must, of course, be ex- 
plained in signs. 

Thus one book or story paper might do good service among 
many pupils. One week of interested and self-reliant effort 
like this on the pupil’s part would do him more good than six 
months of listless and compulsory memorizing of lessons he 
does not understand or care for. 

As copying processes are now plentiful and cheap, it is within 
the power of teachers to provide a daily list of phrases and their 
definitions. The sheets should be of one size, perforated with 
two holes, and pupils taught to take pride in binding and care- 
fully preserving their copies for .reference. The teacher need 
only write out the original copy and let some clever and willing 
pupil take the impressions. These lists would economize a vast 
amount of time in making or repeating explanations. They 
would be useful not to that class alone, but to others who 
would afterwards borrow and read them out of curiosity. 
Something like this is very practical, and gives teachers of dif- 
ferent classes a ready means of comparing results and deriving 
mutual improvement. 

The same plan can be pursued to advantage in the writing of 
simple stories adapted to the wants of each grade. This would 
also enable the teacher to write out long talks on a great variety 
of interesting subjects. Pupils would read these in the even- 
ing, and part of the morning could be given to discussing 
them. This would be a better way than talks or explanations 
in signs. Even regular lectures might be given in this manner. 
The value lies in the pupils being led to rely more and more 
upon written language all the time. The teacher, too, has per- 
manent records of his plan of instruction and its results. 
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A small dictionary of words, and also one of phrases, for the 
special use of each class, could readily be made and copied in 
the same way. These would be a great help to pupils. Words 
and phrases should, of course, be arranged alphabetically, and 
the learner should be taught how to find them independently. 
This would save the teacher the vast amount of labor involved 
in explaining the same words over and over again, and leave 
him free to help his pupils in other ways. 

Other uses and modifications of these plans will readily sug- 
gest themselves to practical instructors. It is hoped that the 
observations herein made may prove helpful. 


JAMES H. LOGAN, M. A., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


A READING EXPERIMENT. 


I nave no doubt that many teachers of the deaf are carrying 
out a reading plan similar to the one suggested by Mr. Denison 
in the Annals for April of last year. If this is the case, why 
can we not have a report now and then of the progress made? 

At first it seemed impracticable with us, on account of having 
but a single book of one kind in our library, which is still in an 
embryotic state. However, “The Raindrop” was at hand in 
sufficient numbers to supply a class of thirteen, and the Sun- 
day-school papers have proved a valuable adjunct in making the 
experiment. Certain ambitious pupils have more regard for the 
size of the paper than for the subject-matter it contains, and 
not a little labor is sometimes required to disabuse the minds 
of those who think of a small paper only in connection with a 
small pupil. 

The first story selected from “The Raindrop” was “ Evan- 
geline.” It furnished four readings. A brief sketch of Long- 
fellow seemed to be the most appropriate introduction. When 
and where he lived; that most of his writings were poetry ; 
that “ Evangeline” was a poem, although the version of it be- 
fore us was simple prose; that Acadie once had a geographical 
existence, and the Acadians were a real people in spite of the 
fictitious character of this story and its dramatis person, were 
all important preliminary bits of information. 

I look over each day’s reading in advance, selecting such 
words as might require explanation. In addition to my list, 
each pupil jots down other words as he meets them on the way. 
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A few general questions are given to the class at the close of 
each reading, to be answered either by finger spelling or in 
writing. Here area few of the questions: “ Of what nationality 
were the Acadians? Who conquered them? What became of 
them after the conquest? Why did Evangeline’s friends scold 
her? Where was Basil, the herdsman, living when Evangeline 
and the old priest found him?” Those pupils who are too in- 
dolent to put two or three facts together and draw conclusions 
from them were among the first to answer the last question 
with, “I do not know; the book does not tell me.” It is true 
that the book does not exactly locate Basil’s ranch, but the class 
are all set to work with open book to connect the facts that it 
was on the Mississippi river, that the winters were short, and 
orange-trees were in blossom all the year. Where could all 
these conditions meet but in Louisiana? Let no teacher yield 
to the temptation to hurry over such a place as this by giving 
the pupil what he himself should get by a mental effort, simply 
for the sake of getting on. It required half-a-dozen trials on 
the part of one of my brightest pupils to produce the following 
answer: ‘I think Basil was living in Louisiana, because the 
orange-trees do not grow in other places near the Mississippi 
river.” This one success did that pupil more good than an en- 
tire day’s teaching would have done. 

It may be that too much weight is given to this little incident 
and the principle involved in it,,but is not the whole matter of 
our pupils’ advancement here found in a nut-shell? It might 
be briefly formulated in this wise: never do for your pupil what 
he ought to do for himself, and must do for himself if he ever 
attains a position of independent thought. 

One of the criticisms on “The Raindrop” is that it is too 
simple for our most advanced pupils. It may be that in some 
of the older institutions the higher classes have outgrown it, 
but until a book is thoroughly understood at the first reading 
it is not time to lay it on the shelf. “Simple language and 
plenty of it” is the school-room motto of one of the most ad- 
vanced teachers of the deaf of the present day. I am convinced 
that more than half of the mischief done in schools for the deaf 
consists in ambitious teachers attempting to feed their pupils 
on meat when only milk could be properly assimilated. 

The following extract from an article on reading, by Dr. J. 
M. Buckley, in a recent number of Zhe Chautauquan, is ap- 
propriate to the subject in hand: 
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Whatever is read, if not understood, is of no permanent benefit, the 
sole process being to discern the letters and the words, and, so far as the 
intellect and acquisition are concerned, one might as well be reading let- 
ters combined into words that have no existence in the language as to be 
reading letters combined into words whose meaning is not comprehended» 
or into sentences whose general scope and import escape the eye of the 
mind. 

The reading matter that will come under the eye of our pupils 
might, for the sake of convenience, be divided into three classes : 

1. Very simple English, such as most of “ The Raindrop,” and 
Mr. Jenkins’s “‘ Talks and Stories.” Parts of the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” and some Sunday-school papers may be put in this 
class. The reader gets the substance, although he may not ata 
glance fully understand all the words. 

2. This class includes by far the greatest portion of litera- 
ture that will fall into the pupils’ hands while in school, and in 
nine cases in ten it will constitute the material out of which 
they will draw their mental nourishment for an entire life-time. 
It takes in the catalogue of books recommended by Mr. Deni- 
son, the entire list of papers and magazines published in the 
interests of young people, now and then an article in the other 
magazines, and the daily and weekly newspapers. Many of 
these books and papers are so full of forms of expression not 
familiar to the deaf reader that he is misled in the beginning, 
and unless great care is exercised he fails to find the right 
“lead” as he proceeds to the end, if he does not give up in dis- 
gust long before the finis is reached. He depends on catch- 
words here and there as a sort of key to unlock entire sentences, 
or even paragraphs. I have known pupils who had been al- 
lowed to fall into this habit to such a degree that they never 
attempted to recite a lesson without hanging the meaning of a 
question on one word or phrase. In arithmetic, more than to 
them always pointed to addition as the working process, Jess 
than could mean nothing but subtraction, and one boy, reading 
an account of a house burning, interpreted the word flames to 
mean that the fire was put out. This depending on certain 
single words to clear up the meaning of sentences breaks links 
here and there in the chain of composition and renders the en- 
tire plot defective. Much as our pupils may grope and stumble 
in this class of reading, they get something, and are not alto- 
gether disheartened, especially if they have set themselves reso- 
lutely to acquire the habit of reading. It is important that the 
books read should be in the main understood, but much more 
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important that the determination to become grounded in the 
habit of reading be not allowed to flag. 

3. Books wholly beyond the pupils’ mental grasp; books 
which, as Dr. Buckley says, might as well be made up of words 
that have no existence in the language. Some of this class, 
such as labored essays on philosophical and metaphysical sub- 
jects, find their way into our Institution libraries either by do- 
nation or purchase. Pupils occasionally get hold of them, but 
they get nothing from them. They are good books to have in 
limited numbers, especially if there is vacant shelf-room in the 
cases; but if the pupil is to choose between wading through 
such a work and doing no reading at all he will be sure to take 
the latter horn of the dilemma. 

One method which I have used successfully during the read- 
ing hour is to send the members of the class to the black-board 
to copy sections of a story. In this way quite a lengthy story 
can be spread out before the class in five or ten minutes, and 
every teacher knows the advantage of having concentrated at- 
tention on every part of the subjectin hand. The story is then 
read through by the class, one of their own number acting as 
leader, and signing the story from beginning to end. I gen- 
erally lead in this exercise at the first reading, especially if there 
are any very difficult portions to be explained. Going over the 
story once or twice is not half of the work. The class is called 
upon to point out the different classes of sentences and name 
them, to point out all the facts stated in a given paragraph, to 
follow up causes to effects, and to trace back from effects to 
causes; to write in as few words as possible the plot of the 
story. They are informed that every story has a climax, a most 
important point, and there is danger of getting this out of its 
right place and spoiling the story. 

Some of those stories are paragraphed by the pupils. Con- 
versations similar to those in the story are improvised by two 
or more members of the class, and written by the others. Their 
versions of the story are written on the large slates and criti- 
cised by the class. But in all such exercises I try to keep in 
mind the fact that the composing abilities of the pupils must 
always lag some distance behind their perceptive abilities. 

My reading experiment so far has been fairly satisfactory, 
and the verdict of the class is, “ We like it.” 

LINNZUS ROBERTS, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsyluania Institution, 
Edgewood, near Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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ALICE ELIZABETH WORCESTER. 
BORN 1856; prep 1889. 


‘Tuer is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem 
of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” 

It can never be without pain that one learns to speak of the 
life and work of a friend as belonging wholly to the past. 
When forced to do this, one may be pardoned if his earliest 
utterances show very plainly that they are inspired by friend- 
ship, and if also, so far as possible, he avoids the danger of 
partial judgment by allowing the words of others to stand in 
place of his own. . 

Miss Worcester was born in Thetford, Vermont, June 5, 1856. 
She was the daughter of Ezra C. Worcester, a well-known physi- 
cian of that region, and Ellen H. Conant. She inherited rare 
mental gifts, but with these an exceedingly delicate physical 
and nervous organization. As a child she possessed a vivid 
imagination and an intense love of nature. She lived much in 
the fields and woods in summer-time, knowing intimately all 
live and growing things. Her favorite haunts were peopled 
with imaginary characters. To her good fairy belonged the 
sunset clouds and to her little sister’s those of the sunrise. 
Fairy stories and musical rhymes are the only records for these 
years. Long after, in writing of the method by which her 
father taught her to read when a very little child, she uncon- 
sciously showed how keen was her appreciation of the beautiful 
even then: “It must have been in spring or early summer, I 
suppose, that those lessons were given which opened Wonder- 
land to me, for it is always morning in my thought of them, 
with a glimpse of blue mountains through the open window, 
and a sweet windy breath from the garden outside.” 

She began school life in the academy at her own home. Later 
she entered Norwich Academy. Of her scholarship and stand- 
ing while there a school-mate writes : 

Among all the keen and promising minds in that school, none excelled 
Miss Worcester in brilliancy and steady development. Coming from a 
family of marked scholarly power and attainment, I think it is fair to say 
that there was a peculiarly distinctive brightness and originality in the 
workings of her intellectual nature. Study never seemed to her a task, 
but rather a passion. In all her work there was manifested a strict con- 
scientiousness. And though her determination to do her full duty had all 
the rigidness of iron, it was coupled with a spiritual nature of the greatest 
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Her religious life was as marked as her intellectual. I cannot remem- 
ber that she and I have ever met since those early days at school, but I 
have known much of her life since, and have been surprised by nothing 
in it, save that it has been so long in burning out. 

In the fall of 1873 she entered the High School in Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts, but very soon, under the strain of over- 
study, her health failed completely, and she left school to spend 
some months with her brothers in Washington and Maryland. 
In the fall of 1875 she resumed her studies, entering the Nor- 
mal School in Salem to prepare herself for the life of a teacher. 
Early in the school year Professor Alexander Graham Beli 
lectured before the students on Visible Speech as a means of 
giving speech to the deaf. He had with him a little deaf child 
to illustrate his method, and at the close of his lecture called 
for volunteers to join a class already formed in Boston for the 
study of this system. Miss Worcester was much interested in 
the subject, and, later, decided to relinquish her studies at Salem 
and enter this class. When she did so, it was with the same 
enthusiasm and earnestness that characterized all her under- 
takings and which won for her the honor of the first rank in a 
large class, every member of which had begun the study before 
her. 

Soon after her graduation she was, on the recommendation of 
Professor Bell, offered the vacant position of special teacher of 
articulation in the Clarke Institution, and at the opening of the 
school year, in the autumn of 1876, she entered upon her life- 
work in Northampton. Her only previous experience in teach- 
ing had been that of a single term in a small country school. 
The study of theories had not given her the skill and ease in 
practical work that come only from experience, and no theory of 
methods of instruction could make a shy, sensitive girl of twenty 
easily gain control of classes of mischievous boys and girls 
bent on trying the metal of the new teacher. But the struggle 
ended in victory for her and good order for her classes. In 
later years her skill as a disciplinarian became quite marked. 
This change was no doubt the result of thoughtful study of the 
needs and temptations of children and of her hearty sympathy 
with them in their struggles. No pupil ever failed to feel that 
she was a good friend and helper, but none the less an impartial 
judge. 

During the first few years of her work among the deaf she 
gave her whole time and thought to the teaching of Articula- 
tion, although she was never of those who seem to think that, 
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when once the power of articulate speech is given a deaf child, 
it is to be considered as having completed its education. After 
having used Visible Speech for six years, she came to feel that, 
though it was of great value to the teacher as an aid to the 
study of vocal physiology, it was not well to use these symbols 
in the instruction of pupils. Her reasons for this she gave in 
a paper read before the Convention of Teachers of Articulation, 
held in New York, in June, 1884, and afterwards reprinted in 
the Annals for January of the following year. In the same 
paper she gave an outline of the method which she herself had 
devised, by which she made “letters mark themselves for pro- 
nunciation by their position in words and their connection with 
other letters.” It was her purpose to elaborate and apply this 
system more fully. A second article (“ which may grow into a 
primer,” she said) had been begun, but laid aside for strength 
to complete it. This system, with amplifications of it, is in use 
in a number of schools for both deaf and hearing children. The 
application of it to the ordinary teaching of reading greatly les- 
sens the requisite amount of time and labor for both teacher 
and pupil. Professor Bell, just before sailing- for England in 
the summer of 1888, to appear before the Commission appointed 
to consider methods of teaching the deaf, wrote to Miss Wor- 
cester : 

Will you kindly favor me with a brief account of your views relating to 
the teaching of Articulation, to be presented to the ‘‘ Royal Commission ?” 
I am anxious to present a true picture of the Articulation work carried on 
in the schools of this country, and such a picture would be incomplete 
without some particulars relating to your methods. You seem to be rec- 
ognized everywhere as the leading Articulation teacher of America, and I 
must congratulate you upon your success. 

Longer association with deaf children so impressed upon her 
their mental and moral needs that she soon gave as much time 
and study to methods of teaching language and of giving re- 
ligious instruction as she did to that department of the work 
for which she had received special training. Extracts from let- 
ters written during the year 1883, in reply to those from one of 
her associates temporarily absent and visiting other schools, 
will give some idea of her interest in general questions pertain- 
ing to the education of the deaf, and her clear insight into the 
difficulties of the work: 

This year I have thought far more of language than of articulation. A 
more thorough knowledge of methods would doubtless make much clear 


that is all dark now. But for our children’s mental development I care 
more than for anything else. 
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For us, in America, I think the question at present to be settled is 
whether our system is practicable in large schools and institutions—prac- 
ticable for classes and masses as well as for individuals. And this it is 
our work to answer. God help us in the effort, and make us strong and 
true! 


Writing of the Natural Method of teaching language, she 
Says: 

It is the ideal way, and, in your description of Miss - with her 
children it is charming. I believe in it heartily as the best, provided it 
can be done. A Miss —-—, wise and bright, doing everything herself, 
and keeping, of course, clearly in mind the whole work, can trust to bringing 
up each part and carrying it on systematically and without waste. Miss 
and Miss —in our own school could doit. But an ordinary and inex- 
perienced teacher cannot. * * * Mr. is already stereotyping his 
methods, just as everybody else does—just as every one finds it necessary to 
do with unskilled workers for a time. And so it seems to me that the con- 
clusion for us is this: To carry our work on steadily we must be system- 
atic, and, for the sake of those who come to it all new, those who have 
given half their lives to it must more and more point out paths in this 
tangled maze of language teaching that will lead to some ends, and not 
leave one to wander round and round, getting nowhere. * * * Toan 
older teacher of undoubted ability I would give liberty. She would teach 
language, would do it with an enthusiasm of her own, and would gain 
enthusiasm from the class in a way she does not and cannot otherwise. 
* * * 

I can imagine that children who were put through such a course of 
combinations and nothing else for a period of ‘‘from eight to twelve 
months” must articulate very well, but I would not give up the develop- 
ment our little class had when they went away [at the close of the year] 
and all their language, with their more than fa/r articulation, to make the 
articulation alone considerably more finished. * * * 

I find the same fault with considerable of this printed language work 
that I do with our own—and with all other published elementary lan- 
guage lessons that I ever saw—that so much is artificial. For example, I 
would not spend much time teaching a child ‘‘ That desk is oval,” till he 
knew at least a hundred far more necessary and practical things. * * * 

These children seem to have read not the words at all from the lips, 
but only the names of the letters that spelled them. That, you know, goes 
much against my own strong convictionsin regard to teaching lip-reading. 
I want the spelling to mean the speech and the speech to suggest the 
spelling to our children; and I firmly believe that just to the extent that 
we can succeed in making it so, lip-reading will be intelligent and one word 
will help another ; and that just so far as we do not, it will be a mere 
matter of memory and learning by rote. The giving of the names of let- 
ters seems to me to amount to just the same thing that writing does, except 
for the comfortable conviction of the teacher that she is doing her duty 
and the pupils are reading her lips. It is the same thing which makes it 
seem to me a far less satisfactory way to give dictionary marks for vowels 
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than to do the way I have done this last year. [See the Annals for Jan- 
uary, 1885. ] ‘ 


The fact that the letters from which these paragraphs have 
been taken were written without thought of other than tempo- 
rary value to her friend makes them show all the more clearly 
how intense was her interest in and her devotion to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. In writing to one of her sisters of a propo- 
sition made her at one time to take up another kind of work 
less exhaustive, she says : 


[To relinquish] the ever new wonder and delight of watching the gradual 
development of our poor little ones from a state when they are merely in- 
telligent little animals to the estate of thinking, reasonivg human beings ; 
my own personal joy in hearing the first syoken words from lips that have 
for five, seven, ten years been dumb, and in giving speech not to one or 
two but already to thirty or forty deaf children ; the opportunity not alone 
of being the teacher of these little ones, but of supplying in part the 
places of mother and sister; to put the work of such a grade [as the one 
proposed] against that of dealing with the immortal souls and darkened 
minds of a whole school of little children ; to give up the work to which 
I have solemnly concentrated my whole life for anything harder or easier, 
I could not thiuk of that for a moment. 


Allusion has been made to Miss Worcester’s interest in the 


religious teaching of the school. Some of the readers of the 
Annals may recall an article by her on ‘‘ The Bible as a Text- 
Book in Early Religious Instruction.” The marked verses in 
children’s Bibles and the pages of their Sunday-school note- 
books show the effects of her wise discrimination and her power 
of clear expression. The words chosen did not, as so often they 
do, serve to conceal the great truths to be taught, but rather 
they were such as proved a power of illumination. Some of 
these lessons are very impressive. We recall one in which she 
pictiired the eagerness of people to abandon an old house fall- 
ing into ruin, or even a beautiful new house when in flames, and 
taught that even so would the soul rejoice to quit its house— 
the body—when tottering with age or burning with fever. 
Again she reminded the children that, as old garments or those 
injured by accident are eagerly laid aside that new and more 
beautiful ones may take their place, so will the soul greatly re- 
joice “to be clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven.” Little children, who had trembled with every men- 
tion of the change which we call death, thought of it no longer 
as one to be dreaded, but rather to be desired. The heartfelt 
rejoicing which they showed when word was brought them that 
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she herself was gone—she whom they loved and for whom they 
mourned deeply—proved how well the lesson had been taught 
and how well learned. For the children she also wrote from 
time to time sweet, simple hymns, and for her friends others of 
deeper meaning. By a beautiful coincidence the last of these 
was a resurrection hymn. 

In October of 1886 she was appointed associate principal of 
the Clarke Institution, while at the same time she retained her 
place as special teacher of Articulation. This appointment was 
made because it was felt that she was by her general familiarity 
with the work and her qualities of mind and heart well fitted 
for it, though grave fears were entertained that her unstable 
health must always be a serious hindrance to her assuming the 
full duties of the place, for she had been for years subject to 
“an obscure disease of the nervous centres, showing itself by 
severe attacks of neuralgia, which were intermittent ; compara- 
tive good health being enjoyed in the intervals.” ‘ She was never 
able fully to assume the duties of her position; but, whether at 
the school or absent, she kept all its work so in mind that she 
was able at any time to give clear judgment and wise counsel. 
The best medical skill the country could afford failed to give 
permanent relief. As was natural, with each release from the 
bondage of this well-nigh unbearable suffering her own hope 
of permanent health and the hopes of her friends rose. No 
more thankful heart than hers joined in the celebration of the 
last Christmas-tide, for she felt that the time of her return to 
her school-home and her work was coming near. But before 
the new year opened the terrible suffering had returned. On 
the morning of the third of January, worn out with a night of 
sleeplessness and intense pain, she lay down to sleep, request- 
ing that she be waked when the physician came; but another 
step was at the door, and the voice of another wakened her— 
it was her Lord. 

The greater part of the last two years of her life was spent 
in Boston under medical treatment. Dr. Phillips Brooks, who 
kindly counted her a member of his parish during this time, 
conducted the brief, beautiful service before she was carried 
back to her resting-place among the dear Vermont hills. Later, 
he wrote of her religious life during these last months : 


More and more her trust in God and love for Christ became the support- 
ing power of her much-suffering life. While nothing was easily accepted 
which her intelligence had not grasped, it was not as a possession of her 
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intelligence, but as a reservoir of strength, that her faith was dear to her. 
And those who watched her gained ever deeper and stronger convictions 
of what the Saviour can and will do for the souls which trust in Him. 

Miss Rogers, who, as principal of the school, knew her inti- 
mately for years, writes: 

Miss Worcester was a woman of rare character, conscientious, gentle yet 
firm, self-sacrificing, just and cheritable in her thoughts of others, tender 
and levying in her service to God and man. She was a woman of unusual 
mental ability, clear in judgment, ingenious in methods, adapting herself 
with great facility to the individual needs and peculiarities of her pupils. 
She was a great enthusiast in her work of teaching articulation, and to 
those of us who saw her in her daily work she seemed to possess a genius 
for it, amounting sometimes to almost an inspiration. She took a com- 
prehensive view of the work she wished to accomplish, and then planned 
carefully each detail. She was anxious to advance her pupils, but was 
never willing to sacrifice thoroughness to rapidity. Her interest was not 
confined to a special branch of work, even in the years before she became 
associate principal; it extended to the intellectual and moral advance- 
ment of the whole school, and I might almost say of each individual 
pupil. In these directions she gave helpful and stimulating aid. She 
was a ready and valuable counsellor, and her loss to us and to the Insti- 
tution seems irreparable. ‘ 

Had Miss Worcester known that her earthly life was so soon 
to close, those who knew her best can well believe that she 
would not have been occupied with anxious thoughts for her- 
self, but rather with plans for the work she was leaving and 
tender care for the friends she loved. For herself, she could 
well have said, “I have been dying for years; now I shall begin 
to live.” 

Miss CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 


A COURSE OF STUDY. 


On many occasions since the Principals’ Conference at Jack- 
son, Miss., constituted me a Committee “ to make up a schedule 
of a course of study desirable to be pursued by pupils who con- - 
template attendance upon the College,” and, further, “ to make 
and have published in the Annu/s a definite course of study for 
pupils, so arranged as to be applicable to a term of from seven 
to ten years,” I have given my mind over to reflection on the 
subject with little satisfactory result. 

General Garfield’s well-known definition of “the best college” 
would recur to me: “A pine bench, witha student on one end 
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and Mark Hopkins on the other.” So when I have tried to 
elaborate a ‘‘ Course of Study” for a school for the deaf my 
prescription would take shape somewhat as follows: Bring an 
intelligent, well-educated young man or young woman. with a 
natural fondness for children, having a good share of the true 
philanthropic spirit, into relations with a class to be taught, and 
say, Go ahead! 

Naturally, a new teacher would require instruction from the 
head of the school in the peculiar methods of teaching and com- 
municating with deaf persons. Certain other suggestions as to 
studies to be taken up, the degree of progress to be expected, 
etc., would be necessary from time to time. But with a teacher 
of suitable intelligence, education, and natural devotion to the 
work, a course of study in set form and unvarying limitations 
would not be demanded; it would hardly be desirable. 

Such a teacher would soon have a better understanding of 
the capacity of his pupils than any principal, or other person 
not in daily communication _with the minds of the children, 
could possibly obtain. 

This teacher would not be long in discovering that to many 
of his class, perhaps to a majority, the course of study pre- 
scribed by the authorities of the school was painfully ill-adapted. 
It would be found to require either too much or too little. 

In the midst of one of my rather spasmodic efforts to comply 
_ with the request of the Jackson Conference, there came to my 
hand a copy of the “Course of Study as prepared by, the 
Teachers’ Association, and approved by the Superintendent, 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf.” 

This schedule, which I have examined with interest, com- 
mends itself as being, probably, as acceptable as any such 
schedule can be. And since, as I am informed, the editor of 
the Annals intends giving it in full to the readers of that jour- 
nal, it seems hardly necessary for me to submit another. I 
have read Mr. Denison’s comments on the Minnesota course, 
and agree with them fully. 

As to a course of study for pupils contemplating attendance 
upon the College, little modification of the regular course would 
be made until the last year is reached. I would, however, di- 
rect especial attention to the suggestions, made in connection 
with the eighth year’s work, as to the importance of imparting 
an ability to use text-books intelligently and independently. 
For while the pupil not aiming for College may well be re- 
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minded that “in a comparatively short time he will have no 
teachers to help him,” the aspirant for College honors ought 
to know that in the higher school he should not expect to spend 
much time in learning to read his vernacular. 

During the last year of preparation for College the whole 
time of the pupil should be spent in perfecting himself in the 
studies on which examinations for admission to the Introduc- 
tory Class urerequired. And until he is sure he is well grounded 
in these branches, absolutely no time should be given to sub- 
jects that are begun in the Introductory Class, e. g., Latin and 


algebra. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


COURSE OF STUDY AS PREPARED BY THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND 
APPROVED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT, OF THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF. 
The First Year. 

First. Names of common objects of every-day life, things. 
with which the children are presumably familiar, and of which 
they know the uses. They should learn the written name, the 
name manually or orally spelled, and the sign corresponding 
to the object. 

Seconp. A limited number of verbs, intransitive at first, pref- 
erence given to such as can be readily acted in the school-room. 
The present tense is recommended to begin with, but the past 
tense may be taken up as soon as the teacher thinks that the 
pupils clearly comprehend the meaning of the verbs. Writing 
from actions should be commenced. 

Turrv. The teacher is urged to use Mr. Wing’s symbols ha- 
bitually, as soon as sentence writing is begun. No attempt 
should be made, however, to teach their meaning to the pupils, 
nor should they be required to use them. 


The symbols 
v 
Ss 12) 
v Cc 


include the necessary elements of every complete sentence, and 
it is hoped that, if this fact is early impressed on the minds 
of the pupils, a foundation will be laid for correct sentence 
writing. * 


*For a full exposition of Mr. Wing’s symbols, see the Annals, vol. 
xxx, pp. 188-203. 
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Fourtu. Special pains should be taken in regard to the arti- 
cles. They should be used only according to the actual facts, 
and the indefinite article (a or an) should never be taught as 
meaning the same thing as the numeral, one. 

Firtu. Numbers, from one to ten, or over, at the discretion 
of the teacher, may be introduced. They should be taught 
purely as numbers, never as figures. Figures, if used at all, to 
be merely signs. Exercises in counting and combining num- 
bers may be profitably undertaken, and, especially, exercises 
requiring manual dexterity, such as folding and tearing papers 
to a uniform size, cutting little sticks to an equal length, cutting 
squares, stars, etc., out of paper with scissors. 

Sixtu. Careful instruction in clear, legible penmanship. A 
careless habit of writing is easily formed, and changed with 
difficulty. 

Correctness in copying words and sentences is of vast import- 


ance. 

The pupils should be taught to make the letters of the Man- 
ual Alphabet clearly and correctly. Distinct and graceful spell- 
ing is an accomplishment which too many of our pupils lack. 

Next to correct writing and spelling, the right use of signs is 


urged. 

Finatty. Do not take the pupils into deep water before they 
have learned to swim. No better motto, for each and every one 
of our school-rooms, can be found than the following from 
Boileau: 

“ Hasten slowly, and, without losing heart, place your work 
twenty times upon the anvil.” 


The Second Year. 


First. Simple language lessons with objects, actions, writing 
from pictures, and story writing from signs. Teach the future 
tense, continuing the drill of the present and the past. Use 
Wing’s symbols. 

Srconp. Begin letter and journal writing. As far as possible, 
all conversation in the class-room should be in simple language, 
through the medium of spelling or writing, and not by signs. 

Turrp. Teach personal pronouns, adverbs, and adverbial 
phrases in the most simple form. 

Fourrs. Simple addition, and subtraction. These should be 
made a language-exercise as well as teaching the science of 
numbers. We would recommend the teacher to follow, as far 
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as practicable, the method set forth by Mr. Booth, at the Con- 
vention in California. 

Firrs. Penmanship is of no small importance. The pupil 
should be taught a free and easy movement, rather than to make 
an exact copy. 

In a paper read at the late Convention, Mr. T. A. Kiesel 
says: “The grand requisite for a teacher is the ability to in- 
terest his scholars and to command the attention.” This, we 
think, cannot be too well borne in mind. And a teacher who 
can make a task pleasant, who can make work play to his pupils, 
is “one among a thousand.” 

Pupils should be taught to make complete sentences—to 
make them definite in regard to time and place. A teacher 
should not be satisfied until he is sure that the pupil under- 
stands what he is doing. 

Make the pupil think for himself. Draw forth his ideas, and 
have him express them in original language; and do not permit 
him constantly to use some construction formerly learned. Let 
questioning be judicious, and suited to his standing. Another 
aid in drawing forth his mind will be found in the correction 
of mistakes. So far as possible have him correct his own work. 


While “ hastening slowly,” try to impress upon the pupil that 
“time and tide wait for no man,” and that ‘‘ what can be done 
to-day should not be put off until to-morrow.” 


The Third Year. 


Lanevace. Lessons to be committed to memory consisting 
of short combinations of simple sentences, short stories, and 
afterward longer ones, descriptive of anything with which the 
pupil is perfectly familiar. Writing from actions. 

Special pains to be taken to teach the use of adjectives, and 
the infinitive as direct object and as expressing purpose, and 
also the most common abverbial phrases of time. 

Frequent practice with simple questions : what? who? where? 
when? why ? how? 

Symbols are a great help in correcting and in enabling the 
pupil to discover and make his own corrections. The pupils 
should, however, be made familiar with their use rather by see- 
ing the teacher use them in correcting than by having them 
directly taught him. 

ArituMetic. Small numbers, especially in combination with 
objects and actions. 
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It is suggested that arithmetic lessons might with profit be 
given in alternation with language lessons as described in the 
first paragraph of this report, the idea being to teach both lan- 
guage and arithmetic. 

PenmaysuiP. In addition to the usual copy-book lessons, there 
should be frequent lessons in copying from the black-board 
questions or lessons written by the teacher. The object of 
these lessons should be to give neatness and exactness in copy- 
ing language, and familiarity with pen and ink. 

Sunpay Lessons. Simple religious and moral lessons written 
by the teacher. 

The best teacher is not the one who goes over the most ground 
or, even the one who helps the most, but the one who leads the 
pupil to help himself the most. What the pupil does for him- 
self is a thousand times more interesting and more profitable to 
him than what others do for him. The main work of the third 
year, and of all the earlier years, is language, and the idea that 
should be most constantly in the teacher’s mind should be, not 
to teach language, but to get the pupil to use it intelligently 
and correctly. Anything and everything that will help to bring 
this about should be made use of. The great danger and the 
great temptation is to undertake too much and to go over the 
ground too fast. 

The Fourth Year. 


For LaneuaGce Exercises : 

1. Memory lessons from book; these to be enlarged upon by 
questioning. 

2. Describing objects or pictures preferred to writing from 
signs. 

3. Writing from actions. 

4. Given words and phrases to form sentences. 

5. Original composition once a week, embracing story writing 
and letters. 

For Arrrumetic. Exercises to embrace the four rules, Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division; and with num- 
bers small enough to be well understood by the pupil. 

PENMANSHIP, twice a week with copy-books. 

Suggestions made in reports by former Committees, and 
adopted by the Association, will equally apply in this ; as in re- 
gard to the use of Mr. Wing’s symbols, in the first report ; and, 
in other reports, making arithmetic a teaching of the science of 
numbers with language. 
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The Fifth Year. 


Laneuace. Passive voice, verbal adjectives, verbal nouns, 
comparison of adjectives, causal clause, exercises in direct and 
indirect quotations, and relative pronouns to be taught. Cus- 
tomary language exercises are recommended. Miss Sweet’s 
Asylum Series as a text-book is heartily endorsed by this Com- 
mittee. Recommended that Number 3 of the above series be 
completed in this year. Use Wing’s symbols. 

Grocrapny. Local geography to be taught. Exercises on the 
map of the State may be given. 

Aritumetic. Miscellaneous examples on the four rules. At- 
tention to be paid to the fundamental principles. 

Penmansuie. Writing in copy-book. 

Scripture Lessons. First Steps for Little Feet is recom- 
mended. ‘The Committee considers this volume admirably 
adapted to the requirements of the pupils. 


The Sixth Year. 


Lanevace. Relative, continued ; Perfect and Pluperfect 
Tenses ; clausal modifier of time: Infinitive as a subject to be 
treated of, together with such exercises in language as are 
deemed necessary by the teacher. Recommended that Number 
4 of Miss Sweet’s series be completed in this year. Use Wing’s 
symbols. 

Arirumetic. Miscellaneous examples in the first four rules. 
Larger numbers than used the preceding year may be given. 

Grocrapuy. Primary geography. A text-book may be intro. 
duced, and map-drawing and map exercises be required. 

Penmansuip. Copy-book exercises. 

Scriprure Lessons. First Steps for Little Feet, as a text- 


book. 
The Seventh Year. 


1. Take up history this year, an advanced primary history 
of the United States. Enliven and make interesting with tales 
and anecdotes. 

2. Grocrapuy. An advanced primary geography. Whenever 
practicable, bring in to aid the natural formations of the coun- 
try around ; also towns and cities. 

3. Arrrumetic. As laid down in the report by the special 
Committee on Arithmetic. This calls for a review of the work 
of the Sixth Year, and a completion of the book used. The re- 
port for the Sixth Year calls for a good primary arithmetic. 
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The pupils should begin to learn the definitions and rules gov- 
erning the various operations of arithmetic. The work for the 
year should follow the book closely, and should be carried as 
far as is consistent with thorough understanding. 

4 Compositions and stories alternate once a week. The 
stories to be related by pupils, in the class-room, from some- 
thing they have read. 

5. To awaken the understanding and interest of pupils for 
reading, the teacher is to select suitable articles for reading in 
the school-room. The pupil should be required to give his 
version of it immediately after reading once. 

6. For distinct language exercises give words and phrases to 
form sentences. Let pupils describe actions, and vice versa. 

7. Penmansuip. A copy-book of suitable grade ; exercises to 

‘embrace half an hour, or so many lines, twice a week. 


The Eighth Year. 


Trxt-Booxs. History of the United States, an elementary 
physiology, giving special attention to the effects of alcohol and 
tobacco; and an elementary natural philosophy. 

The time has now come when, if ever, the pupil is to use text- 
books as hearing children use them. In a comparatively short 
time he will have no teachers to help Rim, and will have to de- 
pend entirely upon himself. It is suggested that the teacher 
should keep this in mind and make special efforts in his use of 
the text-books to make the pupil as independent of outside help 
as possible. To this end, he should aim to make the pupil un- 
derstand the language of the book exactly as it is given in the 
book, rather than to make it easier or plainer. 

The pupi! should have a good dictionary, and be not only re- 
quired, but helped and encouraged, to use it. In the previous 
years of the course, the great effort has been to help the pupil 
to use language ; henceforth, while not forgetting or overlooking 
this, the effort should be more to help him to understand lan- 
guage as used by others. 

Arirumetic. A common school arithmetic should be used, 
and the pupil carried as far through it as time and previous 
training will admit. It is suggested that special attention be 
given to the handling of money and the operations connected 
with its use, more as practical rather than theoretical work. 

Lanavaae. The incorporating of words and phrases into sen- 
tences, original descriptive writing, and compositions. Special 
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attention should be given to training to write bona fide com- 
positions. Reading lessons in conjunction with symbols or an 
elementary grammar, or with both. 

Penmansurp. Once or twice a week. 

The teacher can lay down for himself in all his work no bet- 
ter rule than this: Never help the pupil directly, but try rather 
to help him to help himself. 


The Ninth Year. 


It is important to remember that this is the pupil’s last year 
in school, and, accordingly, the work of the year should bea 
kind of finishing-up process, a “clinching” of the knowledge 
gained during the previous years. Much of the work must nec- 
essarily be review work. This may be relieved of a great part 
of its monotony if the teacher will take care to make copious 
additions, illustrations, and comments, drawn from more com- 
plete sources than the text-books used. 

Unirep States History. This should be completed and re- 
viewed, with special attention to the influence of certain events 
upon the political history of the country. 

Puysiotocy anp Hyerenr. With the aid of explanations and 
charts, the pupils should be given a comprehensive idea of the 
functions of the human body, and the commonest laws of health. 

Enetish Grammar. Special attention given to parsing, and 
analysis of sentences by symbols. When the pupils begin clearly 
to understand the relations of words, they will begin to use them 
more correctly. 

Civit Government. In case a suitable text-book cannot be ob- 
tained, weekly lectures by the teacher may be substituted. The 
main points of the Constitution should be brought out, and the 
functions of the several departments of government, both State 
and national, analyzed; also the mode of electing State and 
national officers. 

Arirumetic. The text-book used should be a common school 
arithmetic. The prime object of the teacher should be to see 
that the pupils thoroughly comprehend the operations with 
fractions, and are able to use them with facility and precision in 
all kinds of work. 

Reavine Lessons. These are of the first importance. If we 
can but form in our pupils the habit and taste for reading, we 
unlock to them an Aladdin’s cave of treasures, which will be to 
them a lasting source of pleasure and profit. Any book of an 
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easy, narrative style, combining instruction, interest, and amuse- 
ment, may be used. 

OrtetnaL Composition. The story writing of previous years 
may well be dropped here. Require the pupils to express their 
own ideas of things in their own language. Give them subjects 
of biography, history, description, and abstract principles to 
write about. Be strict in correcting. See that they have the 
proper sequence of ideas. Condemn unnecessary verbiage, and 
the use of gigantic words to express lilliputian ideas. Teach 
them that the shortest and simplest way of expressing an idea 
is the best. 

Eruics, Soctan AND Busrness Forms, Eriquerre. Occasional 
lectures by the teacher on these subjects will be of great benefit 
to the pupils in preparing them for their life in the world as in- 
dependent men and women. 

Penmansuip. An advanced system. 

Booxkeerina. If the members of the class so desire, the ele- 
ments of bookkeeping may be taught. 

The main thing to be borne in mind throughout the year is 
that the pupils are no longer children to be led and guided, but 
young men and women, who will soon have no one to rely upon 
but themselves. Therefore, every phase of work should be de- 
signed, so far as possible, to encourage in them habits of thought, 
study, and self-reliance, which will most contribute to their 
future success. 


A Ten- Year Course in Arithmetic. 


First Year. The numbers from one to ten to be taught. All 
the exercises of the pupils with these should be limited to ob- 
jects which they can handle or see. Abstract numbers should 
never be used. Every number should represent something vis- 
ible and tangible. The numbers representing objects may be 
incorporated in simple sentences. Exercises in combining and 
arranging objects, such as small sticks, crayons, pencils, kernels 
of corn, etc., into groups ; the division of pieces of paper into 
2, 3, 4, or more equal parts; and adding to, or taking away 
from, groups of objects, will do more towards giving the chil- 
dren a clear idea of the proper use of numbers than anything 
else. 

The figures should be used very little, if at all, and always in 
connection with the names of objects. 

Seconp Year. The same exercises as in the first year, enlarged 
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upon, and numbers above ten introduced at the discretion of 
the teacher. It should be borne in ‘mind that progress in arith- 
metic is not marked by the size of the numbers employed, but 
by the ability of the pupils to understand the principles in- 
volved. 

Tuirp Year. With the numbers already learned, simple exer- 
cises in the four fundamental rules may be inaugurated. The 
pupils should be made familiar with such expressions as, two 
and two are four, two from four leave two, five less three are 
two, two times three are six, and so on, through all the various 
combinations of the numbers they have learned. They should 
be required to demonstrate all these exercises by means of ob- 
jects, and the teacher should perform operations with objects, 
and require the pupils to write them out in words. 

Fourtu Year. The processes of the Third Year to be carried 
on with larger numbers, and language exercises to be com- 
menced. A variety of simple problems, in language compre- 
hensible by the class, should be prepared by the teacher, and 
the operations fully written out by the pupils. To be certain 
that the pupils understand what they are about, they should 
frequently be required to illustrate problems by means of nat- 
ural objects. It is also recommended that the pupils be re- 
quired to bring in original problems of their own invention, 
covering the ground which they have been over. The surest 
proof that the pupils understand the problems given them is 
their ability to apply the same principles to the construction of 
similar problems of their own. 

Firre Year. The plan of the Fourth Year should be carried 
on, the problems to be more complex, and the numbers larger. 
During this year the entire multiplication table should be per- 
fectly learned, as well as the reverse operations. For example, 
when the pupils learn that four times five equals twenty, they 
should also learn that twenty divided by four equals five, and 
twenty divided by five equals four, and so on through the whole 
table. 

Srxta Year. A good primary arithmetic should be given to 
the pupils, and they should begin to learn the definitions and 
rules governing the various operations of arithmetic. The work 
for the year should follow the book closely, and should be car- 
ried as far as is consistent with thorough understanding. 

Seventy Year. The work of the Sixth Year should be re- 
viewed, and the book completed if possible. 
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Ereutn Year. A common schoo} arithmetic of about the 
scope of Franklin’s or Wentworth’s should be given to the 
class, and the work confined to this. 

Niyro Year. The book used in the preceding year should be 
completed. 

Tent Year. A careful review should be made of all princi- 
ples embodied in the science of numbers, with test problems 
selected from higher arithmetics. 

Mrxor Recommenpations. Throughout the whole course, each 
school-room should be supplied with a variety of small objects, 
such as beans, splints of wood, etc., for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. “Seeing is believing,” and a principle frequently and 
clearly demonstrated by means of natural objects will be mas- 
tered by the pupils in a fraction of the time required by the 
most brilliant abstract reasoning. 

Mental exercises should form a part of every year’s work. 
Their importance cannot be too strongly urged. 

The habit of counting on the fingers should be discouraged, 
as tending to get the mind in the habit of depending, not en- 
tirely upon itself, but upon external aids. 

Some teachers believe in drilling their pupils in the four 
fundamental rules by giving them large numbers, and many of 
them, until they can add, subtract, multiply, and divide their 
millions with ease. By following certain fixed rules, the pupils 
become expert jugglers with figures, in the same manner that 
the famous “ learned pig” became expert in counting; but of 
the true relations of numbers they have but a vague idea. 

A full, written analysis is a great help to both teacher and 
pupil, and should invariably be insisted upon. 

Arithmetic is a science, and more than any other study re- 
quires system in order to be successfully pursued. So various 
are the processes, and so numerous the combinations, that the 
would-be successful teacher must have a method. And espec- 
ially in a school where the classes pass from one teacher to an- 
other is it necessary to have some general plan of campaign in 
order to win substantial victory over the hosts of difficulties 
which beset the teacher of the science of numbers. 


COMMENTS. 
Should it be required of any one who, from intelligence, educa- 
tion, and long experience in teaching, might seem well qualified 
for the task, that he take fifty or a hundred hearing and speak- 
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ing children, possessing every advantage which a common men- 
tal and moral training and environment could give, and lay 
down for their intellectual progress a course of instruction ex- 
tending through the following nine or ten years, prescribing 
for each year the studies and amount of knowledge to be at- 
tained, this person might well find his task exceedingly difficult. 

But let him take a similar number of deaf children, as they 
come to any of our larger schools for the deaf, and take into 
consideration not only their diversity in age, in the degree of 
deafness, and the causes that led to it, and the consequent ef- 
fect on mind and body, but also their diversity in mental abil- 
ity, in physical condition, in disposition, in character, in inher- 
ited tendencies of all kinds, and in a thousand and one other 
things, and the idea of laying down for them a “ cast-iron” 
schedule of instruction, embracing so much the first year, so 
much more the second year, and so on until the tenth year 
closes the elaborate course, appears beyond the power of mortal 
man to accomplish. 

Yet that such a task is not utterly impossible, and that there 
are those who have the courage to attempt and-the determina- 
tion to finish it, is proved by the “ Course of Study as prepared 
by the Teachers’ Association, and approved by the Superin- 
tendent, of the Minnesota School for the Deaf.” 

It is beginning to be observed by those interested in public 
education, who have watched its course and its results thought- 
fully and with scientific insight, that its tendency is too much 
in the direction of excess of system and of a dead uniformity ; 
that mediocrity is fostered, individuality ignored, and original- 
ity discouraged; that the result is almost this: The public 
schools turn out pupils as bullets are run out of moulds, one 
very much like another. 

Now, this undue prominence accorded to system and uni- 
formity naturally finds a place in the scheme of deaf-mute edu- 
cation as it does in all others, especially in larger schools, where 
it recommends itself by its economic features. 

If it be admitted that large schools for the deaf with classes 
numbering 18 or 20 or more pupils to the teacher are an abso- 
lute necessity, and that, consequently, that individual instruc- 
tion and that application of different methods to different ca- 
pacities which is feasible in smaller schools is undesirable and 
all but impracticable, it follows that the course of instruction 
and the general policy of school discipline should be on a basis 
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that ignores diversity and differences of all sorts and seeks an 
average and uniform result, and perhaps a low average one at 
that ; and that some programme that prescribes regularity and 
uniformity of school-room work is opportune and to be wel- 
comed. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, the programme 
arranged by the Minnesota teachers must be admitted to be ex- 
cellent, carefully and conscientiously arranged and elaborated, 
and to give evidence of study, observation, and experience. It 
can be made to be of valuable assistance to young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers in guiding them with confident step along the 
path of instruction, instead of leaving them to grope their way 
slowly and hesitatingly. 

But from one or two suggestions contained in the programme 
some instructors would be inclined to dissent. “ Wing’s Gram- 
matical Symbols,” the use of which is so strongly urged, will 
not be acknowledged by some to possess the scientific design, 
the power to convey instruction and information by visual 
means, and the adaptability for school-room use that constitute 
the merit of the symbols and diagrams used in the Hartford 
School by Professor Storrs, and described in the Annals (vol. 
xiv, pp. 30-48, and 128) by Professor Porter. 

Again, it is a debatable question with many teachers whether 
it is the part of wisdom that in the very beginning of the course 
of instruction the pupil should learn at one and the same time 
“the written name, the name manually or orally spelled, and the 
sign corresponding to the object.” This is more than one step 
beyond what is required of the hearing child at the outset of 
his intellectual life; and though it must be acknowledged that 
the directions thus given have been and are still followed in 
many of the schools for the deaf, the doubt recurs whether the 
adoption of such complicated mechanism is an improvement 
over the simpler method of teaching one thing at a time. 

Something has already been said of the individuality of the 
pupil. The individuality of the teacher, his freedom to use 
methods or systems which best subserve it, should be taken into 
consideration. The greater his enthusiasm in his profession, 
the longer his experience, the more positive his confidence in 
the principles that govern his work, and the deeper his anxiety 
to get the best results of original lines of thought, the more he 
will chafe if tied down to the dictum of a programme or schedule, 
and the quicker he will rebel at the thought of his work being 
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doled out to him by piecemeal, and at the rate of his pupil’s 
progress in the road of knowledge being prescribed by rule and 


measure. 
JAMES DENISON, M. A., 


Principal of the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


ON THE PROPER LOCATION OF AN INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF, STYLE OF BUILDINGS, AND BEST 
METHODS OF LIGHTING, HEATING, DRAINING, 
Erc.—I. 


Tue immediate workers in the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, situated almost in the centre of the city 
of Philadelphia, have for a long time realized that a change in 
the location and character of its buildings has become neces- 
sary, if it would hope to continue and increase its usefulness. 

Sharing these views, and appreciating the fact that the con- 
sideration of the practicability of effecting a change was one of 
great importance, the Directors deemed it wise, preliminary to 
forming any definite plans to accomplish the object, to invite 
the views of gentlemen who, either as earnest laborers among 
the deaf, or heads of important educational institutions, are 
well fitted to give intelligent opinions on the subject. 

An extensive correspondence was accordingly effected, result- 
ing in the receipt of many letters expressive of much interest 
in the subject, and containing valuable information and sugges- 
tions as to the proper location of an institution for the deaf, the 
style of buildings, best methods of lighting, heating, and drain- 
ing, together with a full consideration of the advisability of 
farming and gardening to an extent at least sufficient to pro- 
vide dairy supplies and fresh vegetable provisions, which are 
so important to the health of pupils. 

The views of these gentlemen may be concisely represented, 
by stating that about nine-tenths of them advise a suburban 
locality, as affording the combined advantages of city and coun- 
try; one-tenth recommend farming extensively, and all but one 
advise ample ground to furnish table supplies; three-fifths ad- 
vocate the semi-segregate system of buildings; six-sevenths 
favor heating by steam, direct and indirect; the same number 
consider the gymnasium a necessary adjunct, and all express 
themselves strongly on the importance of having everything 
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connected with the sanitary condition of the buildings and the 
grounds of the very best quality, in both form and workman- 
ship. 

After a careful study of the subject in its varied aspects, and 
a serious consideration of the views contained in the letters re- 
ceived, I have reached the following conclusions, which I sub- 
mit with the consciousness that they do not do justice to the 
importance of the question; yet hoping that, in the limited space 
which I have allowed myself, there may be found thoughts 
which can be utilized in determining upon a practical method 
of making improvements for a class of children who need special 
and peculiar care in administering to their intellectual and moral 
welfare. 

The site chosen for an institution for deaf children should be 
neither so remote as to make unavailable certain advantages 
afforded by contiguity to a metropolis or town of unobjection- 
able character, nor so near as to allow exposure to the evil 
influences which appear inevitable to all cities, and against 
which, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance, it is impossible 
entirely to protect our youth. It should be perfectly healthy in 
itself, with contiguous surroundings free from probability of 
local causes of malaria—the insidious parent of a numerous 
progeny of diseases—and where property is not too high- 
priced to allow possession of ample grounds for industrial and 
recreative purposes, with unstinted supply of good water for 
domestic and other purposes; it should also afford good 
views of the surrounding country, for, as the door of Nature’s 
music is closed to deaf children, by the eye alone must they 
learn of her melodies, which, with a prodigal hand, should be 
spread before them. These advantages, impossible in a city, 
must be sought in a suburban direction. 

The opinion having been expressed that an urban locality af- 
fords superior educational facilities which might be sacrificed 
through a removal to the country, I give prominence to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Ely, of the Maryland School, because, 
although he acknowledges the advantages of a country resi- 
dence for children, he appears to regret, rather more than any 
other of the writers, a sacrifice of certain city privileges, which 
he fears might follow a change of locality. Mr. Ely writes: 

My preference is for a suburban location which may combine in a good 
degree the advantages of both city and country. Plenty of room, pure 


air, and good drainage are prime requisites. If these could all be obtained 
within city limits, I would not go into the country. A point on the line 
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of a street railroad, and not far from the city limit, would be my idea of 
its best location. This would have the advantage of the city market and 
also the freedom of the country. The pupils derive so many advantages 
from contact with city life, that I would not be willing to give it up for 
any apparent benefits to be derived from a rural life. 

So also Mr. Wilkinson, of the California Institution, says: 

The advantages named for the country are obtained ata sacrifice of the 
mental attainments; there is a certain education in and of the city which 
cannot be obtained in the country. 

Even Dr. Peet, Principal of the New York Institution, though 
enthusiastic in speaking of the benefits to be derived from the 
country, mentions the “advantages of a city, which are not to 
be despised.” 

It is proper, therefore, to lay aside our own predilections in 
favor of locating an institution beyond the crowded streets of 
a great city, and endeavor to find what important educational 
facilities are in danger of being sacrificed by the adoption of a 
suburban or rural residence. 

It must be remembered that this is an age of scientific pro- 
gress, when instruction upon scientific subjects is made easy by 
familiar objective illustrations, obtainable alike in country and 
city; and when it is understood that an institution holds within 
itself the character of a well-organized, trained, and successfully 
working community, it will be seen that there is no great neces- 
sity for hovering in the shadow of a city, whose beneficial in- 
fluences are, at least, doubtful, and. when contrasted with those 
of an intellectual and moral nature to be obtained in a rural or 
suburban residence, are scarcely worthy of consideration. 

All teachers who have had opportunity to compare the mental 
and physical conditions and capabilities, to say nothing of the 
moral, of children living in cities, with those who, with the 
same amount or less of rudimental instruction, have passed 
their lives in the country, appreciate the superiority of the lat- 
ter; their greater intelligence, superior aptness in natural sub- 
jects, keenness of observation, and general ability to absorb 
instruction. If anything farther than my own experience were 
needed to strengthen my belief in the certainty of acquiring 
superior physical and resulting mental force, by living in a 
region where the grand life-giving and sustaining properties of 
pure air are not given out with the sparing hand which marks 
the residence of city children, it would be found in an abstract 
from a paper entitled “Town Life as a Cause of Degeneracy,”* 


* Popular Science Monthly for January, 1889. 
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by Dr. G. B. Barron, read before the British Association at 
Bath, England, which abounds with interesting facts and sug- 
gestions, together with a notice of the results of examinations 
and comparisons of Cambridge University students with those 
of South Kensington, showing how inferior is the vital force of 
the town dweller to that of the dweller in the country, and that 
the causes of the deterioration and inferiority are “bad air and 
bad habits.” In height the country student exceeds the city 
student by one inch; in weight, 10.6 pounds; in breathing, 34 ; 
in pull, 9; in squeeze, 2.5. A similar, though not so well de- 
fined, superiority in brain development exists. Dr. Barron 
alludes to the sufferers of the “ Sweating System” brought out 
by the Lancet Commission (reported in Nos. 14 & 21, April, 
1888), and concludes that a terribly hideous state of things ex- 
ists among those unfortunate creatures “compelled by the irony 
of fate to dwell and work in the slums of our great towns.” 
He farther maintains that superiority of the country dweller is 
found in muscular tenacity, vital capacity, and vital force, and 
says “development and integrity of cell-structure and the pro- 
cesses of vital organization are next to impossible under the 
circumstances to which the ordinary resident of the town is ex- 
posed.” He exhorts to educate the children in the pure air 
of the country and plenty of it, and away fly the pale faces, 
cachexia, lowered vitality, stunted development, muscular atten- 
uation, and imperfect elimination of functional product.” 

Bad air means bad sanitation and over-crowding and conse- 
quent impaired vitality, and although there may be no pro- 
nounced disease to mark the suffering child which kind mother 
Nature is trying to adapt to the accidents of birth and living, he 
is rapidly becoming inferior to his more fortunate brother of the 
hills, and less prepared to meet the exigencies of life. That the 
physical condition of the student exercises a decided influence 
upon his mental capacity is shown by the fact, which all teachers 
have observed, that country children are, as a rule, superior men- 
tally, as they are physically, to city children. Whether the 
cause be owing to better health, and consequent greater power 
of application, to inherited mental superiority, or to some other 
cause, the fact remains that pupils from the country and 
country towns almost invariably lead their city class-mates. 

My experience has convinced me that what are familiarly 
spoken of as advantages to school children in a city life have 
been very much overestimated, and I find that those who have 
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been longest interested in the subject of education agree with 
me in believing that the best results are obtained in schools 
which have been advantageously situated in rural or suburban 
locations. 

Opportunities afforded to take children individually or in 
class for a day or morning of promiscuous sight-seeing, far 
from being advantageous, are more frequently detrimental to 
improvement ; from such excursions they usually return with 
impressions of store-keeping, museums, art galleries, factories, 
shipping, and street sights confusedly working in their brains, 
without having received any direct instruction or illustration 
of their studies, while the injury to nerve and general physical 
force which has been sustained far outweighs the little benefit 
obtained. A multiplicity of subjects presented to students at 
one time divides attention, and prevents that concentration of 
thought necessary to complete possession of any one subject. 
This principle, recognized in professions and trades, is now 
calling for experts and urging schools to their preparation. A 
visit to a special place of business or object of peculiar in- 
terest, made under the direction of an intelligent teacher for 
the purpose of illustrating a study which is being pursued, is 
desirable and valuable, and I would not advise removing to a 
locality too remote to afford possibility of such advantages. 

In considering a residence beyond the city limits, it should 
be remembered that we live in a period when facilities for rapid 
transit are daily increasing, and in choosing a place for a resi- 
dence we now may inquire, how long is it, rather than how far, 
from the city. This view of the subject has not, I think, been 
sufficiently considered by some who appear to regret the loss 
of a city residence. It should not be difficult to find a site 
within easy access of the city, where pupils may sufficiently par- 
ticipate in the energy of its business and social life, while in 
their country home they may take their places among the seek- 
ers of the still unrevealed secrets of Nature, becoming stewards 
of her whose stores they will intelligently dispense in the practi- 
cal necessities of their lives. 

Another important consideration in favor of a suburban or 
rura! locality is that, for the same amount necessary for the 
purchase of a mere city residence, there can be procured in the 
country a tract of land which would furnish ample room for 
buildings and for recreation and exercise, so necessary for the 
growth of mind and body. I find Mr. Williams, of Westtown, 
agrees with me on this point. He says: 
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Ability to secure a large domain in a rural location for almost the price 
of a city lot, and the freedom which can be allowed to pupils in the coun- 
try, but which in a city would not be conducive to good health or morals, 
are reasons additional for selecting a situation in the country. 

Dr. Peet gives many good reasons for preferring the country. 
He writes: 

As to the location for an institution for the deaf and dumb, I have no 
question of the advantages of its being in a healthy fertile rural district, 
where springs of perfect water can be obtained. There are many inci- 
dental intellectual advantages to be derived from being located in a large 
city. The opportunity of visiting museums, schools of art, great public 
exhibitions, factories, emporiums of trade, steamships and other vessels, 
and of witnessing the energetic life of a metropolis, is not to be despised 
as a means of stimulating the mental faculties, and of obtaining much 
valuable information. But all this is attended by a sacrifice of that quiet 
contemplation, that commanion with nature, that healthful physical ac- 
tivity, that freedom from artificial excitement, which is most favorable to 
the existence of a sound mind in a sound body, to the habit of mental 
concentration, and to uninterrupted study. There is, moreover, a free- 
dom from temptation and a purity in the moral atmosphere which cannot 
be too highly appreciated; the health of the pupils must also be most 
favorably affected. A plentiful supply of oxygen is the best source of 
stimulation for both body and mind, causing pure blood to course through 
the veins, and giving to the deaf-mute just what he most requires for 
counteracting the effects of a scrofulous diathesis which is, to such an ex- 
tent, the cause of his misfortune. 

Mr. Gass, of Michigan, expresses his views on the same sub- 
ject : 

I consider (he says) asuburban location preferable to any other in most 
respects, for such a location has the combined advantages of both city and 
country, and the objectionable features of being far in the country or in 
the midst of a city are largely removed. 

Dr. Fetterolf, of Girard College, Philadelphia, writes : 

As tothe location, I favor the country. Nature is the best environment 
for old and young. As a silent teacher, her storehouse of knowledge is 
inexhaustible. ‘There can be but one opinion as to the healthfulness, if 
proper care be taken in the selection of a site. 


Mr. Wilkinson speaks earnestly of the advantages to be found 
in the country, and though he says he has not time to give the 
reasons for “the faith that is in him,” he believes that “for 
health, economy, and moral training, the location should be 
rural.” 

Mr. Noyes, of Minnesota, writes: 

The location should be one chosen by observing, discriminating, intelli- 
gent men because of its healthfulness. It should be a place easily reached, 
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and easily drained, having an abundant supply of good water for drinking, 
culinary, laundry, and fire purposes. The site should contain an ample 
supply of good farm and pasture land; if it can have beauty of scenery it 
will be still more attractive and valuable. In regard to an urban, subur- 
ban, or rural location, it should be suburvan enough to give a supply of 
good land for lawns, pasturage and farm purposes generally. It is de- 
sirable to be near enough to a city to obtain all the advantages of city 
prices, with the help of city intelligence and industry, and at the same 
time far enough removed to be free from the demoralizing influences of 
city life. 

Mr. Williams, of the American Asylum for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, warmly advocates a country locality, say- 
ing: 

I believe that for the physical and moral health of its pupils an insti- 
tution for deaf-mutes should be so situated that the pupils of both sexes 
may have plenty of room for all sorts of games and exercise in the open 
air in summer, and for skating and coasting in winter. An institution 
should be as near the city as it can be and still secure these advantages. 


Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, D. C., considers “a suburban location 
preferable for a school for the deaf, the advantages lying mainly 
in the larger grounds attainable, the purer air, the possibility 
of carrying on gardens and a dairy, and the ampler possibilities 
of large play-grounds.” 

Mr. Clarke, of the Arkansas Institution, says : 

The best location for an Institution is a suburban one, one near enough 
to a city to profit by its advantages when they are needed, and yet far 
enough in the country for pupils to walk as far as judicious, without being 
exposed to the temptations and dangers of a city. In considering a lo- 
cality two things should be most sought for, an abundance of good water 
and freedom from danger from railroad trains. 

Mr. Swiler, of the State School for the Deaf in Wisconsin, 
answers that he “prefers a suburban locality, because it is 
better for markets, and better for pupils to be in the country, 
and for teachers not to be isolated from the city.” 

Dr. P. G. Gillett, of the Illinois Institution, writes : 

Of location, I think proximity to a small town, not more than twenty- 
five miles from a city, would meet my ideal. Such a locality combines 
the advantages of the urban, suburban, and rural. I believe an institution 
can be most economically and healthfully managed when so located, pro- 
vided that due attention has been given to an abundant supply of good 
water, and the possibility of drainage that is perfect. 


In considering educational objections to a suburban or rural 
location, it must not be forgotten that a well-furnished institu- 
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tion possesses within itself apparatus and all needed facilities 
for the illustration of every prescribed study, and therefore 
does not need to go beyond its own precincts for aids to mental 
development. 

An institution for the deaf is formed somewhat on the plan 
of a business college, where the operations of our national, State, 
and municipal governments, with their systems of banking, 
commercial, and shipping interests are represented, and trial 
by jury, military and marine service, and the general fabric of 
social and religious relations are familiarly treated, and op- 
portunity is afforded for the students to take active part in the 
illustrations. 

The physical disadvantages sustained by the pupils of an in- 
stitution in the city are manifest. They cannot go into the 
streets without becoming entangled in the labyrinth of car- 
tracks which, net-like, are spread over the entire city, and on 
which the younger children frequently stumble and fall, exposing 
themselves to the danger of being run over by passing vehicles. 
Unable to hear, they are not warned of the approach of such 
dangers, and, even though they escape, there is little physical 
and perhaps no mental recreation in a walk during which they 
are obliged to be alert and watchful, with minds fixed upon the 
study of self-preservation, instead of giving agreeable attention 
to objects from which pleasure and profit might be derived. 
They are also exposed to the probability of contracting con- 
tagious diseases, and must face epidemics, which periodically 
visit large cities, but from which their suburbs are frequently 
exempt. 

Aside from these dangers, far more important ones are those 
of an immoral character, whose influence is incaleulably bad. It 
is not possible, with only a limited space of ground for exercise, 
entirely to protect pupils from temptations which are constantly 
thrown in their path. It would appear perfectly proper to al- 
low them to go occasionally into the streets, to obtain in this 
way change of air and scene, but an observation of twenty years 
confirms me in the belief that this is dangerous, not only to their 
lives and health, but especially to their morals; while walking 
in respectable neighborhoods, improper advances may be made 
to the females, vile written language may be thrust into their 
hands, they are liable to meet disreputable women, and to be- 
come exposed to the influence of unscrupulous men, who would 
not hesitate to take advantage of their youth and innocence. 
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The temptations to which the boys are subjected are quite as 
numerous and not less dangerous than those to which the girls 
are exposed. They acquire the use of tobacco, notwithstanding 
all efforts to prevent it; they are frequently supplied gratui- 
tously with cigars to smoke and tobacco to chew, and, although 
they are reasoned with and even punished, with a cigar store 
at each corner, and a cigar or the worse cigarette in the mouth 
of almost every man and boy, it is impossible to prevent or cor- 
rect the habit of smoking. The door of the ever-present beer 
saloon is open to them, and proves the path to low cheap places 
of amusement and all their disreputable connections: 

Reasons which are imperative for locating an institution in 
the country or in the suburbs of a city are so numerous that a 
volume might be written to sustain them. I find this opinion 
supported by most of the gentlemen who have considered and 
expressed themselves upon the question. 

The second important consideration is the style of buildings 
to be erected upon a site having the requisite conditions of 
freedom from any suspicion of malarious influences, and abun- 
dant supply of good tested water for domestic -purposes, and 
perfect drainage. 

A system of semi-congregate buildings, planned to sufficiently 
separate departments, appears most suitable for this climate, 
and, being convenient of administration, would be less expen- 
sive than the pure segregate. This, I find, is the opinion gen- 
erally expressed by those who have practically examined the 
subject. 

Dr. Gallaudet favors “semi-detached buildings.” He says: 

Naturally the costof erection and administration will beatthe minimum 
in buildings as closely congregated as possible. I should advise separate 
buildings for workshops and laundries ; hospitals I think less important. 
Provision for the accommodation of officers and teachers depends upon 
the availability of the neighborhood for residences. The influence of the 
presence of teachers and officers and their families in the institution is 
good for the pupils. I think too great a strain is put upon the principal 
when he is required to reside in the institution; he should be afforded a 
house on the premises. 


Mr. Noyes places much importance on this subject : 


The plans should be the result of the careful observation and experience 
of a practical man, with an eye to the special purpose of each building. 
Mere ornamentation should always give place to solidity, durability and 
convenience. In regard to congregate or segregate plans, there are special 
features peculiar to each. In the segregate plan, there is less liability to 
serious damage by fire though more expense in administration. The rela- 
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tive cost will depend much on the style of buildings. By all means have 
separate buildings for workshops, hospitals, laundry, and kitchen. On 
general principles, other things being equal, I would prefer teachers and 
officers to live outside the buildings and come fresh to their work. 

Mr. Ely says: 

My experience in the style of buildings has been in institutions built on 
the congregate plan. I believe the segregate is best for large schools. 
The cost of erection of separate buildings would be somewhat greater, 
but need not be greatly in excess of the single building if contracted for 
at one time. 

Mr. Clarke favors the congregate system for our climate, but 
recommends “(1) main building, (2) boys’ building, (3) girls’ 
building, (4) school, (5) shops, (6) laundry, (7) boiler house, (8) 
hospital for contagious diseases, with hospital proper in main 
building, (9) a building for the younger children.” This would 
give most of the advantages of the segregate, which he thinks 
“ prettier,” but more expensive, and doubts whether better re- 
sults are obtainable than from the congregate. 

Dr. Gillett thinks the segregate plan of building the best. 
He says, “the hospitals should be in a separate building with 
male and female wards, constructed so that they would not have 
outlook towards each other. The lodging house should pro- 
vide sitting-rooms, dormitories, lavatories, closets, etc., complete 
in each.” 

Mr. Williams says that, having had the congregate, he prefers 
it; but thinks “there should be separate apartments for the 
study and recreation of pupils of each grade, and also for 
schools and chapel separate buildings. The hospital should be 
connected with the main building, but the work-shops and laun- 
dry should be in separate buildings. It is important also that 
there shall be ample room for play-grounds for each sex, and 
pasture for cows to provide milk for the pupils.” 

Mr. Swiler prefers the “ segregate” for the school-house, hos- 
pital, and boys’ department.” The dining-room and domestic 
establishment should be complete in one main building.” He 
recommends to “board resident officers only.” 

Mr. Wilkinson expresses a very decided preference for the 
segregate system, and thinks “a separate hospital for all serious 
cases desirable. The work-shops should be separate and the 
laundry also. The principal should have a house upon the 
grounds. Teachers should live away from the institution, but 
all the officers should be required to live in the different build- 
ings of the institution.” 
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The above extracts, which I have taken from the letters re- 
ceived, are sufficient to show that there is a very decided ex- 
pression of opinion on the necessity of having a sufficient number 
of buildings to carry on successfully the various departments 
of the institution adequately isolated the one from the other, 
to assure completeness of administration in each and avoidance 
of injury or inconvenience to any of its neighbors. 

A determination upon any peculiar style of architecture would 
at this moment be premature, for any present decision would 
probably need to be revised and altered many times. A very 
excellent style is the “ Queen Anne,” but, whatever style may 
be adopted, each building should be complete within itself and 
independent of all the others. The main feature should be to 
obtain in each the exact character of building which shall be 
perfectly adapted to the moral, physical, and mental acquire- 
ments of its inmates. In order that they may possess certain 
vitally important characteristics, it is, in my opinion, essential 
that there should be one building for the primary school, an- 
other for the secondary or intermediate department. complete 
in every respect in both educational and domestic arrangements, 
a third for the advanced or academic department, and a fourth 
for the oral department. The laundry, work-shops, boiler-house, 
school-house, gymnasium, and hospital should be in separate 
buildings. Itis especially necessary to separate the younger boys 
from the older, since the latter either hector or demoralize the 
former ; with the girls the older exercise a care over the younger, 
and relations mutually agreeable and beneficial are established 
between them. Each of these departments, arranged as a well- 
directed household, should be provided with dormitories, lava- 
tories, and dressing-rooms, library, parlor, sitting-rooms, and 
study-rooms, all under the immediate care of special officers re- 
sponsible to the principal or superintendent for its condition. 

The system of indiscriminate herding of deaf children is, 
mentally and physically, directly injurious to them.  Class- 
rooms, play-grounds, and dormitories must be separated, in or- 
der to render possible the general care and individual attention 
to their moral and intellectual necessities which are so essential 
to development and advancement. On this point I cannot 
better express my own views than by quoting farther from Dr. 
Peet, who says: 

I personally favor a separate building or buildings for little boys under 
twelve years of age, in which they should have their school-rooms as well 
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as their sleeping and living apartments and a large play-ground, and should 
be cared for by women. Large boys are likely either to corrupt or abuse 
little ones ;. they should be separated. 


In order to obtain such facilities as are necessary for the ef- 
fective working of the several departments, so that each, perfect 
within itself, may be one of the harmonious whole, the views of 
a practical man acquainted with the peculiar necessities of an 
institution for deaf-mutes, and who has been employed in their 
education, would be more valuable in drawing plans for the in- 
terior construction than would those of an architect, however 
skilled, who might be unacquainted with their peculiar neces- 
sities. The opinion is very generally expressed that there should 
be provided on the ground a suitable residence for the princi- 
pal or superintendent; for, whether married or single, it is im- 
portant that he should be able to find occasional seclusion and 
change of surroundings, without which he cannot successfully 
conceive and properly execute the varied duties of his position. 
By occasional absence from the ever working machinery of the 
institution which he must direct, he can prepare for a more 
agreeable and effective administration of the whole. 

If practicable arrangements might be made for a part of the 
teachers to live near, by having some of them reside in houses 
on the grounds or in the buildings, the students would receive 
certain social and mental advantages from the association ; but 
the majority of the teachers should live beyond the limits of 
the institution. Residing at a distance, they come to their work 
fresher, bring new ideas, and are in every way better prepared 
for their labors than when they reside within the same circle ; 
fresh mental atmosphere is as essential to mental development 
and force as oxygen is to the physical constitution. In a school 
for deaf-mutes much repetition is necessary, and unless guarded 
against there is danger of a teacher becoming satisfied with the 
modicum of ability which has perhaps been sufficient at the be- 
ginning of his course; but he cannot be a sufficient teacher 
who teaches only what he has been taught; if he do not seize 
the new things around him, and arouse within himself new ideas 
and a longing to find and display to his pupils new beauties in 
the paths through which he is leading them, he will not be a 
teacher, but a machine grinding out to his charges grains of 
learning with little or no result. Among deaf-mutes, teachers 
are needed who can sail daily with their classes upon new voy- 
ages of discovery, in which their own animated interest is 
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the guiding spirit to new fields of thought. Although en- 
grossed in the matter under consideration they must never for 
a moment forget their pupils ; they must possess the dual power 
of becoming one of their class, while remaining complete 
masters of the subjects they are teaching. They should not 
only possess well-defined views on the subject of education, 
but they must be allowed liberty of thought in administering 
them. No teacher should be employed for an important posi- 
tion who cannot command the confidence which will assure to 
him full liberty in this respect, and for the final result of which 
he must be willing to be responsible. 

The hospital should, of course, be a separate building. The 
more isolated it is from the other adjuncts of the institution 
the better it will be for its own interests, and that of all others 
connected with the establishment. It should contain a good 
dispensary, and all accommodations and appliances for its own 
administration. Besides the hospital proper, there should be 
in each of the departments, at least in the primary and secon- 
dary, a nursery for the indisposed, who could there be cared for 
more agreeably to themselves, and with less labor and cost, than 
in the general hospital, whose use I hope would be infrequent. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. L. E. CROUTER, M. A., 
Principal.of the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Clarke Institution.—Miss A. Josephine Vinton, a teacher in 
the primary department, died January 31, 1889—just four weeks 
after Miss Worcester’s death—of a cerebro-spinal disease, at 
the age of twenty-four. She had been a teacher in the Institu- 
tion for five years and a half. “She possessed more than or- 
dinary ability,” Miss Yale writes, “and was earnest, conscienti- 
ous, and faithful in all her work.” 


Ealing Training College —An English friend sends us the 
following notice of the death of Mr. Arthur Kinsey : 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Kinsey, the Principal of the 
Training College at Ealing, London, founded by Mr. St. John Ackers, will 
be received by those who knew him in America, as it was in Great Britain, 
with unaffected surprise. He had not attained his fortieth year, and it 
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will be generally felt that by his death, which took place on Christmas 
Day last, a life and opportunities of much promise have been prematurely 
closed. His connection with the Ealing Society dated from its foundation. 
He had indeed, at the instance of Mr. Ackers, applied himself, some two 
or three years before, to acquire a practical knowledge of the subject. In 
the schools of Riehen and Osnabriick, where the pure oral system was 
taught by eminent teachers and under its best conditions, he entered upon 
the work to which he gave the rest of his life. After spending nearly two 
years in these schools he visited the chief institutions in England, heland, 
and America, and, soon after his return to London, the Ealing Society was 
founded. Our readers do not need to be told that, of the system which 
he advocated, Mr. Kinsey was, from first to last, by speech and pen, a 
fearless and uncompromising champion. At all the English Conferences 
of Head-masters he was a conspicuous member, a regular contributor of 
papers, and a frequent speaker. At the International Congress of Milan 
in 1880, and at that of Brussels in 1883, he was elected Secretary of the 
English-speaking sections of those bodies; and it is interesting to recall 
and mention here that on both occasions he was elected to work with 
American colleagues: at Milan Dr. I. L. Peet was the Vice-President of 
his section, and at Brussels the Hon. G.G. Hubbard. The volume of 
Proceedings published in England, after the Milan Congress, under the title 
of ‘‘ Speech for the Deaf,” was compiled from his official minutes as Sec- 
retary, and published by the Ealing Society under his name. Many of 
his contributions to the literature of the subject saw the light in other 
countries and other languagesthan his own. By his premature death the 
body of teachers of the deaf in Great Britain has undoubtedly lost one 
of its most prominent members and the pure oral system one of its most 
ardent supporters.--D. B. 

Kansas Institution.—Mr. Henry Dew Walker, a teacher for 
the past four years in this Institution, died February 3, 1889, 
of malarial fever. Mr. Walker was born Feb. 2, 1849, was 
graduated from McKendree College, Lebanon, IIl., and was a 
teacher of hearing youth for sixteen years before entering upon 
the work of deaf-mute instruction. He was a brother of Mr. S. 
Tefft Walker, Superintendent of the Kansas Institution. 

The Kansas Star gives the following sketch of his character : 

Mr. Walker was a devoted, painstaking, and systematic teacher of the 
deaf. His labors in their behalf were not confined to the hours of school, 
but he seemed to have their advancement and happiness constantly at heart. 
He always had a definite plan of work laid out before him, towards the 
completion of which he was ever busy. 

Mr. Walker was of a quiet and retiring disposition, always pleasant and 
cheerful, but neveridle. It might have been a fault of his that he worked 
too hard. In the zeal he had for his work he may have overlooked the 
importance of physical health, and allowed the fangs of death to fasten 
themselves upon him ere he was aware. 

He was not an egotist or self-seeker. In all he did, his desire seemed 
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to be to rightly perform his duty and benefit those who looked up to him 
for instruction. It was at his own request that he was given a beginning- 
class last fall, and he took special pride and interest in it. 

He was straightforward and upright in all his dealings, and though 
ambitious, never descended to artifice to accomplish his ends. 

He was a Christian in the true sense of the word. His humble resigna- 
tion to the summons—- untimely though it may have seemed to mortal vision 
—is a faithful index to his character. 

A true friend, a sincere Christian, and an unselfish, honest man, thor- 
oughly devoted to his chosen profession, he had won the esteem and affec- 
tion of his co-laborers, pupils, and all who knew him. 

Mr. Walker’s two contributions to the Annals (* Sentence 
Forms and Analysis set forth by Symbols and Diagrams,” xxxii, 
217-224, and “ Idioms,” xxxiv, 21-29) showed that he possessed 
an active, intelligent, and original mind, earnestly seeking a 
more excellent way of teaching. His death isa loss to the pro- 
fession at large as well as to the Kansas Institution. 

Michigan School.—Provision has been made for oral instrue- 
tion for a part of the pupils separate from those taught by the 
manual method. 


Missouri Institution.—Mr. William D. Kerr, founder and 
for the past thirty-seven years Superintendent of this Institu- 
tion, resigned the office on the first of March last on account of 
the increasing infirmities of age. For twenty-one years pre- 
viously Mr. Kerr had been a teacher in the Kentucky Institution, 
making a continuous service of fifty-eight years in the work of 
deaf-mute instruction, and justly entitling him to be called the 
Nestor of the profession in America, and probably in the world. 
His administration has been able and successful throughout, 
and he has well earned the repose he now seeks in his old age. 
A biographical sketch, together with a portrait, will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Annals. 

Mr. Henry C. English, a teacher in this Institution since 1874, 
died January 9, 1889, of a carbuncle, at the age of fifty years. 
Mr. English was educated in the Missouri and Illinois Institu- 
tions, and taught for fourteen years in the Louisiana Institution 
before becoming ateacher here. In addition to his work in the 
class-room, he was foreman of the printing office of the Mis- 
souri Institution and editor of the Record. His associates say 
of him that “he was a conscientious, earnest, and successful 
teacher, a genial, pleasant, valued friend, and a consistent Chris- 
tian gentleman.” 
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Mr. Harry Gross, B. A., a graduate of the Missouri Institu- 
tion and of the National College, and late a teacher in the St. 
Louis Day School, succeeds Mr. English as teacher, while Mr. 
C. M. Grow takes his place as editor of the Record. 


Oregon School.—Miss Libbie D. Kelsey, a daughter of the 
Rev. L. Kelsey, of Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed a teacher 
in this school. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. Harry Gross has resigned the 
position of teacher to accept a simular place in the Missouri 
Institution. He is succeeded by Miss Mary Armstrong, of De- 
catur, Ill., a graduate of the Illinois Institution. 


Voice and Hearing School.—Miss McCowen’s private “ Voice 
and Hearing School” at Englewood, Chicago, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire February 7, 1889. The building was insured 
for only a part of its value, and Miss McCowen, who had just 


finished paying for it, feels the loss severely. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Manual Alphabet in Public Schools.—Dr. P. G. Gil- 
lett, in the last report of the Illinois Institution, adds the weight 
of his influence to the movement to have the manual alphabet 
taught in the public schools for hearing children, in accordance 
with the suggestion made by Mr. Denison of the Kendall School 
at the Convention in California and adopted by the Convention, 
He says: 

I would respectfully call your attention to the advisability of introducing 
into the common schools of this State instruction in the use of the manual 
alphabet. I make this recommendation, in part, because it will add to the 
happiness of the deaf and dumb, of whom there are a much larger number 
in society than is commonly supposed, but chiefly for the advantage, con- 
venience, and pleasure of hearing people in general society. This alphabet 
can be learned by any one in an hour, and facility in its rapid use is readily 
acquired by practice, There are innumerable times in business, social 
and school life, when the use of this alphabet is extremely convenient and 
helpful, as well as the source of much pleasure. It would be found, if all 
persons in society understood it, a very great advantage on many occa- 
sions, and the pleasurableness of social life would receive a decided 
uplift. Its introduction in the common schools in Illinois need not be 
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attended by any expense, and would require but little of the teacher's 
time, and add but little to his labors, which would be more than compen- 
sated for by its helpfulness in school work. Publishers would gladly in- 
sert it and a lesson upon its use into their school readers, where all scholars 
would receive it as they do other lessons. 


The Term “ Dumb.”—The “literature” of this subject is 
growing to considerable proportions, as our readers know. The 
following contribution made to it by the Maryland Budletin of 
November 10, 1888, is worthy of preservation : 


In a recent number of the Jnternational Record of Charities and Correc- 
tion Dr. Wines argues for the continued use of the terms ‘‘ deaf-mute,” ‘deaf 
and dumb,” and in opposition to the prevailing opinions of teachers of this 
class. He challenges the production of a single instance in which ‘‘ any 
standard author of the first rank has ever employed” the word ‘‘dumb” as a 
synonym for stupid. He assumes that the only reason why teachers of the 
deaf object to the use of the words ‘‘ mute” and ‘“‘ dumb” is that the deaf- 
mutes do not like to be so designated, and that they are more influenced by 
sympathy for the class than by a love for the truth. 

If work for the deaf was all carried on in quarterly reviews and formal 
papers to be read before learned bodies, there would be more force in the 
statement as to the correct meaning and proper use of the words ‘‘ mute" and 
‘‘dumb.” We may admit the assertion as to “ standard authors of the first 
rank” without in any way accepting the conclusion. We have to write and 
speak for the deaf themselves, for the members of their families, and for 
the public at large, very few of whom are readers of standard authors. 
If Dr. Wines had looked in the daily papers which constitute the only 
reading of nine-tenths of the people he might have’ reached a different 
conclusion as to the use of the words in question. We are more concerned 
with this colloquial use than with the practice of the best authors. It 
must be remembered, too, that language is a growth, and that words not at 
first received into good society become fixed in use, and are at last adopted 
by good writers. 

It is a fact that the word ‘‘ dumb” is used as asynonym for stupid, and 
that this is a very common use. It is also true that very few people know 
anything about ‘‘ deaf-mutes,” and it is not surprising that, seeing this term 
applied to them by those who are charged with their care, they should 
consider the class an inferior one. Numberless illustrations can be given 
of the misconceptions of the public caused by the use of this term. Fre- 
quent applications are made for the admission to our schools of idiots who 
are dumb, but have normal hearing. It is not always easy to persuade the 
friends that they have no claim. Said a disappointed and irate father: 
‘ This institution is for the deaf and dumb, and my child is dumb; she 
has a right here.” A wide-awake business man one day visiting this school, 
after witnessing the recitation of some of the pupils, exclaimed, ‘‘ These 
children are not dumb.” The reply was: ‘ Yes, they are all deaf and 
dumb. There is not one present who can hear.” After looking on for 
some minutes more without a remark, he exclaimed, ‘‘I tell you they are 
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not dumb. They are as smart as anybody.” We are often asked, ‘‘Are 
these children both deaf and dumb?” ‘‘ Do you take both the deaf and 
the dumb ?” 

The assumption that teachers of the deaf oppose the use of the word 
‘*dumb ” simply from a desire to spare the feelings of their pupils is a mis- 
take. That would be a sufficient reason if there were no other. While in 
common with other teachers of the deaf we would do what we can to make 
their lot a happy one in school and in after life, our motive in this matter 
is chiefly to put the public right. Our pupils do not need to be taught the 
proper meaning of the word. The public do; and the best means of ac- 
complishing that end is to drop the word from our corporate titles and 
from all reports and circulars detailing our work. 

Why should we care to set the public right? It is not simply a philan- 
thropic desire that they should know the “truth,” but because we want 
this every-day public to assist usin bringing deaf children to school where 
they can have the advantages offered to other children in the public 
schools, and because we want this same public to know that deaf people 
differ from themselves only in not being able to hear. 


In the last Report of the Clarke Institution Mr. Dudley re- 
turns to the attack upon the objectionable word with persistent 
energy. He quotes some forcible letters on the subject from 
deaf ladies. 


Deaf and Hearing Teachers.—The comparative value of 


deaf and hearing persons as teachers for deaf pupils is a ques- 
tion that has been several times discussed in our Conventions 


of Instructors and Conferences of Principals, and is renewed 
from time to time in the deaf-mute papers. Professor A. G. 
Draper, of the National Deaf-Mute College, himself an excellent 
teacher, has a sensible article on the subject in the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal of January 3, 1889. After expressing the opinion that 
persons who oppose the employment of deaf teachers altogether 
“are led to overlook the human and sympathetic side of their 
pupils’ nature by their eagerness to attain ideal intellectual and 
social results,” he continues : 

On the other hand, I believe there is weight in some of the objections 
to deaf teachers. Other things being equal, I believe that a hearing 
teacher is more valuable than a deaf teacher. I am driven to this admis- 
sion by the consciousness that I could serve my pupils better if I could 
hear than I can being deaf. 

The “‘ other things,” however, are very seldom equal, and it seems to 
me that the advantage often lies with the deaf teacher. For example, he 
often comprehends the nature of his pupils better, sympathizes with it 
more intimately, is not so apt to overshoot or undershoot the mark in 
his instruction, has fewer outside personal and business relations to divide 
his interest, and so on. 
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I need not discuss the matter further, and, indeed, I write rather to ask, 
What is the good of such a discussion to the body of deaf teachers? Will 
public ‘‘ argufying ” of the question help them ? Will bold and reiterated 
assertion of their claims win public sentiment for them? Will principals 
or directors be moved by such means ? 

The management of a school ought to get and keep the best teachers it 
can. It cannot, therefore, accept a hearing person because he can hear, 
and, so long as the manual system is in use, it cannot reject a deaf person 
because he is deaf. It is bound to weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages between a deaf and hearing applicant, and strike a balance. Prac- 
tically, the choice is always between two individuals. 

Therefore, the path of the deaf teacher who enters into the competition 
lies straight before him: He should weigh well the objections that are 
made against him on account of his deafness, and strive to lessen them ; 
should cultivate the society of hearing people, and touch the life of the 
great world upon as many sides as possible ; should broaden and strengthen 
his mind and character as he best can; should serve, if he have the op- 
portunity, with such zeal that the management perceive his value con- 
stantly. 

If this be done, in a great majority of cases, when it comes to a choice 
between such a deaf person and a hearing person lacking in the qualifica- 
tions I have suggested, any honest principal or director would be com- 
pelled to lay his hand on the deaf person’s shoulder and gay, This is the 
better man. 

And if, having this conviction, that principal or director nevertheless 
reject the deaf teacher and accept the hearing one, then so much the 
worse for the children committed to his care, and doubly the worse for 
that principal or director. 


Not Restored to Hearing.—In the Annals for July of last 
year (xxxiii, 225) we quoted from the Friends’ Review a re- 
markable account of the restoration to hearing of a deaf boy in 
Tokyo, Japan, in answer to the prayers of missionaries. We 
subsequently wrote to a trustworthy and competent American 
gentleman residing in Tokyo, and asked him if possible to in- 
vestigate the case. Here is his answer: 


_ 51 Sauna, 
Toxyo, Dec. 28, 1888. 

My Dear Str: In reply to your letter of July 5, I regret to say that it 
was only last week that I chanced to get upon the traces of the case you 
mention. And I now write you the facts so far as I have been able to as- 
certain them. 

1st. The boy I find was completely deaf, or supposed to be so. 

2d. He was deaf from birth. 

3d. Instead of his hearing being normal at present, no change whatever 
is now noticeable. 

The only foundation for the story of his cure by prayer was that at the 
time of the effort made in his behalf he seemed, or was imagined by those 
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who so eagerly watched him, to hear the sound of the school bell. I judge, 
from all I can gather, that there is nothing in the case which the intent 
watching of those interested will not readily account for. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 


The Oregon Sign remarks as follows on a reported restora- 
tion to hearing of a former pupil of the Oregon School by 
“mind cure” or “ Christian science :” 


A Portland daily paper of a recent date names among others Miss Mary 
Lance, a deaf-mute young lady long a pupil in this school, as having her 
hearing partly ‘‘restored” by nine ‘“ treatments” by a ‘‘mind-cure,” or 
so-called ‘‘ Christian science,” doctor. Miss Lance writes to friends here 
that she is as deaf as ever and expects to return to school. There is, no 
doubt, science that is Christian and Christianity that is science; but there 
is a great deal in the world that is neither science nor Christianity, for 
quackery has nothing to do with either. Newspapers do a great injury 

.when they publish such nonsense, as deaf children are often kept out of 
school by a false hope that they may be cured. 


Employments of the Deaf.—The Minnesota Companion of 
March 7, 1889, commenting on the objection sometimes made 
to industrial education, as it is carried on in most of our schools 
for the deaf, that many of the pupils after leaving school do not 
follow the employments they learned at school, gives the fol- 
lowing statisti¢s of the employments of the male graduates of 
the Minnesota School : 


During a period of twenty-five years there have been fifty-six male 
graduates. Of these: 
14 still follow the trade learned. 
8 followed the trade learned till better work offered. 
20 became farmers (a rise in the world). 
9 went to the National Deaf-Mute College. 
2 became teachers. 
1 died at College. 
1 became an architect. 
2 became government clerks. 
3 are still at College. 
5 took up other trades. 
56 
During the same period of twenty-five years, thirty male pupils have 
been honorably discharged. Of these: 


4 follow the trade learned. 
6 became farmers. 
5 took up other trades. 
2 are under age at home. 
2 died. 

11 are not accounted for. 


30 
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The Companion adds: 


From the above figures it is seen that not one of the fifty-six male grad- 
uates has failed to finda vocation. In nearly every case in which the trade 
learned at school was given up, it was because better work offered. In an 
agricultural State like Minnesota, it is not surprising that so many became 
farmers. Lumbering is another great industry of the State ; consequently, 
several graduates obtained places in large saw-mills, at better wages than 
they could get at their own trades. The list of honorably discharged does 
not make such a good showing, but that is to be expected. Some of them 
were of limited intellectual capacity, and could not be expected to do 
very well at anything. But one fact is worthy of note. Among all the 
graduates and honorably discharged during a quarter of a century, there 
is but one case of vagrancy, necessitating the public support. 

But the importance of industrial work is not to be measured by the 
number of graduates who follow the trade learned at school. The habits 
of application, industry, exactness, and system, which the pupils learn in 
the work-shops, go with them when they leave school, and contribute to 
their success in whatever work they pursue. Many of the pupils who 
leave our school may be unable to demonstrate a problem in geometry ; 
to construe a passage of Sallust; te write an essay on the “ Infinitude of 
the Beyond ;” but, what is more to the point, if they are able to make a 
neatly-turned shoe, a good suit of clothes, a tight flour barrel, or to set up 
a solid column of type with rapidity and correctness, they are fitted to take 
their place in the ranks of the great army of bread-winners. 


The California News of March 2, 1889, gives the following 
statistics of the employments of the deaf in that State : 


MALES. 


Laundrymen 
Lumber-hand ..... 


Contractor 
Farmers 


FEMALES. 

Housekeepers. 

| Seamstresses 

Besides, there are five males at home who cannot support themselves 

independently on account of infirmities, and fifty-five females at home— 
some are married and others unmarried. The total number of deaf-mute 
adults in the State is 177, or 109 males and 68 females. 
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Six deaf-mutes received instruction in Europe—5 males and 1 female. 
Thirty were educated in the Eastern schools—19 males and 11 females. 
Two are uneducated. The rest were the pupils of the California Institu- 
tion. 

Eighteen males have been married—all but one married deaf-mute girls. 
Thirty females have been married, thirteen of whom were married to hear- 
ing men. Eleven of those deaf-mute women who were married to deaf- 
mute men have had nineteen children, two of whom are deaf-mutes. 
Seven of those women who were married to hearing men have had twenty 
children, two of whom are deaf-mutes. 


Pioneer Work in Canada.—Mr. J. Scott Hutton, Principal 
of the Halifax Institution, sends us the following just comments 
upon a remark made by Mr. Dobyns in the last number of the 
Annals: 

I noticed an inaccuracy in Mr. Dobyns’s sketch of the late Miss McGann, 
where he speaks of her father, J. B. McGann, as the pioneer of deaf-mute 
education ‘‘in Canada.” The term Canada to-day conveys a different 
idea from what it did twenty years ago, before the union of the British 
Provinces. Now it covers British territory in North America from Atlantic 
to Pacific. Then it meant only the two provinces now known as Ontario 
and Quebec, then called Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. McGann’s labors 
were confined to that area—chiefly to Upper Canada or Ontario. The work 
in the Maritime Provinces, z. ¢., in Halifax, was begun at least a year be- 
fore Mr. McGann’s in Toronto, for my first acquaintance with Mr. McGann 
originated in a letter received from him in 1858 kindly volunteering aid 
in agitating the matter in this quarter. I was able, in thanking him for 
his friendly offer, to assure him that we had actually commenced work 
here more than a year before, with fair prospects of success. That was 
the beginning of a friendship and correspondence with Mr. McGann which 
continued uninterrupted until his death. 


Church Work.—We are indebted to the Rev. Henry Winter 
Syle, of Philadelphia, for the following directory of the leading 
workers among the deaf in the Episcopal Church of America: 


The society called ‘‘ The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes”” works in New 
York, New England, and Northern New Jersey, and maintains ‘‘ The Gal- 
laudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes.” General Manager, Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet, 9 West 18th St., New York; Assistants, Rev. J. Chamber- 
lain, Rev. A. T. Colt. 

The following missionaries work separately, each under his own Dio- 
cesan authorities; Rev. H. W. Syle (2142 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia) 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; Rev. J. M. Koeh- 
ler (Reading, Pa.) in Central Pennsylvania: Rev. A. W. Mann (123 Ar- 
lington St., Cleveland, O.) in the West ; Rev. Job Turner (Staunton, Va.) 
in the South ; Mr. J. S. Wells (649 W. Saratoga St.) is lay-reader in Balti- 
more; Rey. Dr. Clere (Phillipsburg, Centre Co., Pa.) and Rev. T. B. 
Berry (Buffalo, N. Y.) officiate occasionally. 
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Conventions of the Deaf.—The Third National Convention 
of Deaf-Mutes will meet at the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, June 26, 1889. At this 
time the bronze statute of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the 
gift of the deaf of America and their friends, will be unveiled. 
Mr. Robert P. McGregor, of Ohio, has been chosen orator for 
the occasion, and Mr. George W. Veditz, of Colorado, alter- 
nate. 

The Seventh Reunion of the Alumni Association of the Ohio 
Institution will meet at Columbus Ohio, August 30 to Septem- 
ber 1. An oration will be delivered by Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hart- 
ford, and two portraits in oil, one of the Rev. Collins Stone, and 
the other of Samuel W. Flenniken, the first pupil admitted, will 
be unveiled. Another feature of the gathering will be a com- 
petitive exhibit of articles of handicraft, suitable premiums to 
be awarded for the best specimen in each class. 

The “ Association Amicale” of French Deaf-Mutes invites 
deaf persons from all parts of the world to join in an Interna- 
tional Convention to be held at Paris, France, July 10-18, 1889. 
The subjects proposed for discussion are the deaf-mute in soci- 
ety (his moral and social condition in all parts of the world), at 
work (occupations pursued, incomes), in the family (marriage, 
children), his relations to the laws of his country, and his ben- 
efactors from the time of the Abbe de l’Epée to the present 
day. Religious services will be held at the grave of the Abbe 
de l’Epée, this being the centennial year of his death, and there 
will be visits to his house and other points of interest. Persons 
desiring to take part in the Convention are requested to send 
their names before May 1 to Mr. Dusuzeau, Nanterre, Paris, 
France. Several delegates from America expect to attend this 
Convention. 


Publications Received—We have received the following 
publications, some of which will be noticed more at length in a 
future number of the Annals : 


Carpet, Sac. Luict. Guida pratica popolare per dar la Parola ai Sor- 
domuti-Italiani. Seconda edizione, ampliata e corretta. Siena: S. Ber- 
nardino. 1888. 12mo, pp. 60. (The first edition was noticed in the An- 
nals, xxviii, 249.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wm. Martin. In Memoriam. A Tribute to the Memory of 
Thomas Brown. Flint, Mich. Printed at the School for the Deaf. 
1888. 8vo, pp. 28. (This sketch gives fuller details than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s article in the Annals xxxi, 204-210. An excellent portrait and the 
proceedings of a memorial meeting held in 1887 add to the interest.) 
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GALLAUDET, Rev. THomas, D. D. Sixteenth Annual Report of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes. 8vo, pp. 62. 1889. 

Hossy, C. M., M. D. Cerebro-Spinal Fever as a Cause of Deafness. [Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Ninth International Medical Con- 
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